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THE ORIGINS AND ARGUMENT: A PREFACE 


In March, 1944, I went to North Africa as a correspondent 
of Picture Post in order to try and interpret the confused 
and bewildering political situation. Intending to stay only 
a month, I was compelled, by the almost complete ban on 
travel in the weeks before D day, to remain in Algiers for 
three months, during which time I was a witness of critical 
developments in the rebirth of France. 

I was there when de Gaulle ousted Giraud. I was there 
when the first Government of National Union was formed. 
I was there during the earliest trials of collaborators. And 
I was there when the policy of Darlanism received its final 
thrashing in North Africa. I call it Darlanism because 
that is the name by which the ‘expedient collaboration’ 
of Mr. Murphy, formerly U.S. Consul General in North 
Africa, has become known. But it would be more up-to- 
date—and perhaps even prophetic—to call that policy 
Murphyism, since, in the re-establishment of Europe, 
including once enemy countries, Anglo-American diplomacy 
will have the choice of collaborating with popular elements 
whose power lies in their mass, or with anti-popular elements 
whose power lies in their possessions. Mr. Murphy’s part 
in the North African conflict between the revolutionary 
French people and the representatives of the Trusts and 
traditionalism seems to me to have not only a particular 
application to the case of Darlan, but a general reference 
to the future of Europe, 

On the one side, I saw Murphyism ; on the other side, 
Gaullism. But just as Murphyism was of wider significance 
than Mr. Murphy pessonally, so Gaullism meant more 
than General de Gaulle, his entourage, or those who wore 
the Croix de Lorraine and called themselves Gaullists. 
Gaullism meant the liberation and renewal of France by 



the efforts of her people; it was the idea uniting the Re¬ 
sistance on French soil with the Fighting French abroad; 
it was the movement of which de Gaulle was the symbol, 
irrespective of the intrinsic merits and demerits of individual 
Gaullists. Throughout Europe, in the seething months of 
1944, there was no occupied country which did not have 
its Gaullism, whatever its national name. It is the com¬ 
pulsive urge towards freedom which France has always 
experienced in a most passionate form, and has never failed 
to inspire in other nations. It would have existed in France 
without de Gaulle; but it is de Gaulle who, in his achieve¬ 
ments and his errors, his limitations and his greatness, 
brought it to flash-point at a time when his country needed 
it most. 

Though a stranger with no other claim to penetrate the 
coulisses of French politics than a long-standing love of 
France, its language and its literature, 1 had the benefit 
of a letter of introduction to various members of the French 
National Committee from Vienot, Ambassador in Great 
Britain. I was also helped by the circumstance that withm 
the fairly restricted room of Algiers a newspaper corre¬ 
spondent, particularly when he lived at the Hotel Aletti, 
which was the overt^owded home of many foreign diplomats, 
could know almost everybody who was playing an active 
political part. It was a busy, feverish place, far away, I 
thought then, from resistant France. But within little over 
a month after my return to England, I was kicking the red 
soil of Normandy. 

I have considered it worth while to write this book for 
these reasons—to record some facts about the political 
situation in North Africa which other reporters may have 
ignored, to unravel some of the conflicts between the Com¬ 
mittee, their French critics and the Allies, to describe the 
stages of France’s rebirth, and to illustrate some of the 
dangers of Murphysim. I have written it in the hope that 
my notes in Algiers and Normandy which helped to clarify ; 
my own mind about Frendbi politics may be of use to others ^ 
wtK) know that France is a great nation but have difficulty 
in understanding the processes of her revival. 
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Chapter I 


ALGIERS 

I WENT to Algiers to look for France. For the same reason, 
thousands of Frenchmen had trudged across the ridges of 
the Pyrenees, wandered through Catalonia and Saragossa 
and been interned in Franco’s Miranda camp, clinging to 
the hope that in North Africa they would recover a soil 
where once again they would be part of a sovereign people. 
As we flew in low along the green coastal belt of Algeria— 
there were four passengers in the Douglas Transport, Hay¬ 
wood Magee, the Picture Post photographer, myself and two 
sulky actresses who seemed to think the war an interesting 
background for their tour — 1 shared the excitement 
which every one of these Frenchmen had felt at seeing the 
first Department of liberated France. Yesterday, we had 
looked from a South Coast airfield towards Europe, occupied 
and imprisoned, according to Hitler’s promise, for a thousand 
years. To-day, we were flying at 800 ft. over Metropolitan 
France in Africa where the Resistance Movement had won 
its first victory, and Frenchmen, with the help of the 
Americans and the British, had substituted the government 
of the Committee of National Liberation for the Fascist 
tutelage of Vichy. 

The red villas of the colons, so like the villas of Perpignan 
and Narbonne, slid away beneath us, till we touched down 
on the airfield at Maison Blanche, several miles from the 
city, when the feeling of France slipped away too. This was 
the familiar American air Jtrip with its great wire-mesh 
runways, its Liberators and C47s arriving from every corner 
of the map—Cairo, Naples, Heston, Prestwick, Dakar, 
Rabat—pilots in shorts, civilians in sombreros, officers in 
greatcoats, actresses in uniform. A clamour of American 
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voices, clouds of yellow dust from agile jeeps, the planes 
trembling on the ground in their vast restrained power with 
their engines roaring and fading; and in the apparent 
confusion, the services running to schedule like the London- 
Brighton train service before the war. This was the America 
which the U.S. Army carries in its knapsack wherever it goes. 
I knew that if I stayed for lunch in the mess, there’d be 
bright, white bread, peanut butter, tomato sauce, stewed 
beef, tinned carrots or asparagus and coffee. Instead, I 
went to look for a Frenchman who might be able to guide 
me to Algiers. 

At the door of the passenger control room, I heard, 
above the voices of fifteen U.S. officers making simultaneous 
long-distance calls, a few words of French from a French 
liaison officer, crouching for acoustical reasons under a 
desk. He was trying to hear and be heard on his phone. 
Not wanting to see in this a symbol of the French voice 
in international or even in North African affairs, I asked 
him for help. Could he get transport for me into Algiers ? 
He was sorry. The French had no available transport. 
“Perhaps the Americans,” he suggested. Could he ring 
the Commissariat a ITnformation, which was to have made 
arrangements to meet me? He would ring them. Once 
again, he crawled under the desk, and called Mogador 
exchange. After a quarter of an hour, I recognised the 
origin of the army slang verb ‘to Mogador*. As was its 
past and future habit, Mogador gave him the wrong number 
five times. “To Mogador” means ‘to make a mess of 
things.’ 

Some weeks later, Adrien Tixier, Commissioner for Social 
Affairs, told me that when he landed at Maison Blanche 
to take up his post, there was nobody to meet him, and 
no car to take him into the city, until, after several hours of 
waiting, an American junior officer gave him a lift. In the 
city, he couldn’t find a bed, ‘and had to sleep the first night 
in an armchair at I.es Oliviers, de Gaulle’s villa. Had I 
known how poor were the Committee’s material resources 
even in March, 1944, 1 would not have been surprised at 
Tixier’s experience, or have compared unfavourably the 
efficiency of the Americans with the dilatoriness of the 
French. The French Committee, though responsible for the 
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civil administration of North Africa, lacked most of the 
means of physical authority which were in American, and 
to a lesser extent British, hands. It relied for its influence 
on its moral authority and the generosity of the Allies. If 
it seemed inefficient in certain of its functions, it was often 
because it lacked the material means to carry them out. 

Like Tixier, 1 arrived in the city in an American vehicle— 
a truck which carried me, sweating in a winter uniform, 
along the dusty roads in the hot sun of early Spring. A 
confusion of racial types moved past us, like a pageant in 
aid of a church mission. Arabs in their burnous, negro 
descendants of the slaves whom the Turks used to sell from 
the coast, women in white ha'iks covering their nose and 
mouth and deepening the dark of their kohl-tinted eyes, 
Moroccan infantrymen in their blue pantaloons and tunics 
with gilt frogs, barefooted shoe-shine boys, the yaouleds, 
all hurrying to and from the French city of Algiers. Where 
was the France I was looking for ? | 

In the suburbs, a huge sign on a wall reminded me dimly 
of the road that leads to Paris from the South—‘Dubonnet’ ; 
and stencilled underneath it, small but decisive, ‘Olf-limits 
to U.S. troops.’ The notice marked something of the 
contrast and separation of Americans and French in Algiers, 
sharpening as D day drew nearer. The Americans and French 
ways of life existed side by side, hardly recognising their 
common debt to the Revolution. To the French, American 
full-bloodedness and diplomacy were alien. To the Americans 
the proud unwillingness of the French to behave like grateful 
poor relations, saved from bankruptcy by a remittance, was 
irritating, “The French will need a hundred years to forgive 
us for liberating them,” said a bitter American. “Tlie 
Americans will never forgive us for needing their help,” a 
sensitive Frenchman replied. 

These mutual resentments were exasperated by the 
diflScult living conditions in the city whose population of 
about 220,000 had been swollen by troops, refuges and 
legations to three times its normal size. All tlie best rooms 
and the main hotel had been requisitioned by the military 
authorities, principally for ihp Americans, while the British 
and French, in that order of precedence, had a number of 
second<^rate rooms at their disposal. Owing to the cutting-off 
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of coal from France, the supply of hot water, except at the 
Aletti, which the Americans heated adequately for the senior 
officers who were lodged there, was negligible. Algiers was 
dirty as well as overcrowded. 

Its characteristic early morning sound was the mooing 
of the port siren at 6-30. Within a few minutes, the streets 
would be crowded with shoe-shine boys, Arabs on their 
way to do their family shopping in the market place, British 
staff cars rushing through the streets, American command 
cars and jeeps racing each other in low gear up and down 
the steep Rue Michelet, while homeless Kabyles picked 
themselves up from their night’s sleep under the arcades in 
the Rue Constantine, to begin their day’s wandering. The 
sounds of Algiers waking were quite different from the 
pleasant morning trundle of the carts on their way to the 
Halles and the squawking of motor horns in Paris. The 
refugees in Algiers used to greet every new arrival with 
the complaint, “Alger, ce ii’est pas la France.” But there 
were days, when in the Rue d’Isly or in one of the bistros 
or in a music hall, I found it easy to believe that this was 
really France. Though many of the^ buildings, like the 
Grande Poste, were designed in imitation Moorish style, 
the tree-lined streets, the open-air cafes, the French ad¬ 
vertisements (even Marlene Dietrich’s film. The Flame of 
New Orleans, was translated as La Belle Ensorceleuse), and 
above all the babble of French voices were more like Paris 
than anywhere else in the world outside France. At the 
Casino Music Hall, the vestiaire still asked you for a tip, 
the woman who showed you to your seat had the familiar 
solir smell of generations of ouvreuses, and if you sat down 
for a moment in the bar, it was as likely as not that a cocotte 
would order a drink at your side and leave you to pay the 
bill. Oh yes, it was just like France. When Modest and 
Ferdy, ‘Les Deux de Paris’, asked the audience to join in 
their songs, the comfortably drunken sailors from the French 
warships in port sang with the same abandon as in better days 
they had sung in the music halls of Toulon and Marseilles. 

Two cities existed side by side—^the older city of the 
colons, the settlers who in the last hundred years had colonised 
the coastal plain and built die glistening skyscrapers on the 
escarpments; and the new city of the refugees. During the 
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day, you would rarely see the families of the colons. Since 
the overthrow of Vichy they had retired to their villas in 
the hills, discreetly awaiting the development of events. 
Sometimes they would come to the concert recitals by the 
Polish pianist Niedzelski in the Salle Pierre-Bordes—an 
imposing concert-hall with an echo—near the buildings of 
the Gouvernement-General. Niedzelski was a mediocre 
player but wore shining evening dress; his recitals were 
very successful with the ‘beau monde’. Elegant after the 
manner of Paris, two years before, the colons' wives and 
daughters wore silk frocks and jewels, unlike the women 
refugees who often had arrived with only the frocks they 
travelled in, and now clumped a slippery way in high-heeled, 
wooden-soled shoes. 

Sometimes, in the evenings, the society which had flourished 
up to 1942 would reappear at the Municipal Opera House, a 
building artistically far superior to the company’s per¬ 
formances. Massive frescoes of nymifhs, gods and cornu- 
copiae, a classical rout in the exubofant style of French 
North African art, decorated the foyer. For iOO francs 
you could sit in one of the most restful seats in Algiers 
and stare at one of the best-proportioned proscenia in the 
world. I am sure that many of the troops who came to 
hear the Opera used to have a moment of regret when the 
soothing green curtain -rose on the garish decor which 
introduced the creaking performance of Carmen^ with its 
elderly gypsies and its hoarse bandits. But I would be 
lacking in piety and gratitude if I didn’t mention Ida 
Donneddu, a young Algerian-born soprano, whom I heard 
four times in the leading part of ‘Lakme.’ At the beginning 
of the war, she went to Paris to study at the Conservatoire, 
but came back after a few weeks, and since then had been 
singing at the Opera. I thought her superior as a coloratura 
singer even to Galli Curci, a discovery which was both 
exciting and mournful to those who saw her talents restricted 
to the hackneyed repertoires of a third-rate company in the 
provincial atmosphere of Algiers, 

Among its social functions, the Opera House was also 
the centre of the charity galas, at which those who were 
near Vichy but who wanted to edge a little closer to de 
Gaulle would show themselves with their decorative Croix 
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de Lorraine. On these occasions, General Catroux with 
a bodyguard of Spahis, sabres drawn, would make a cere¬ 
monial appearance, the fashionable assistance would rise, 
and the ‘Musique de I’Armee’ would play the Marseillaise 
with trumpets, cymbals and a roll of drums to make the 
coulisses tremble. Hearing the music and looking at the 
fine, well-dressed audience, you would think that all was 
well with the city. 

But underneath the emphatic brightness and the contrived 
gaiety of Algiers society lay the restless, unhappy world 
of refugees, in their overcrowded, bug-ridden tenements, 
joking about the order of precedence of ‘punaise’ and ‘pou’ 
—the ‘punaise’ being the flea that jumps and the ‘pou’ 
the wall-bug that crawls. The mass of the people, Arabs 
and French alike, were hungry, and watched resentfully 
how Italian prisoners (who by International Law were 
entitled to the privilege) ate the same ration as American 
privates, that is to say, three times the ration of a French 
civilian. When summer came, a plague of locusts ravaged 
a large part of the crops, and added a natural dearth to the 
man-magde shortage caused by profiteering, speculation and 
requisitioning. Only the children who chased the locusts 
to pull their wings olf, and the Arab street-sellers, who 
offered the locusts for frying, could find any satisfaction 
in the black clouds of insects in* the summer sky. The 
Gouvemement-General, the permanent Civil Service of 
Algeria, through apathy or negligence, had failed to take 
the usual insecticidal measures when the locusts were first 
seen approaching from Bou Saada in the desert. Since 
the problem of feeding the population was in the hands of 
the Committee, I looked to their success or failure in solving 
it as a test of their competence. Prodded by the Communists 
who were closely in touch with popular feeling and who 
claimed to be its mouth-piece, the Committee was able, at 
last, by means of lend-lease supplies, to improve the situa¬ 
tion, But in the early months of 1944 it showed considerable 
weakness in dealing both with the Black Market and with 
administrative sabotage. 

In these months, almost a million quintals of grain had 
been diverted from the ordinary market by the large land- 
owners who were unwilling to sell at the price fixed by the. 
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government. 18,000 crates of food supplies—vegetables, 
flour and fruit—were the normal daily requirement of the 
Algerian markets. Instead, they were handling in February 
only 4,350 crates each day. In the countryside the situation 
was worse- The bread ration in Mzab, Southern Algeria, 
was only 40 grammes a day, whereas in the Black Market 
any amount could be bought for the exorbitant price of 
2,000 francs a quintal. The government prosecuted the 
small cultivators and the fellahs, the peasants, for hiding a 
few sacks of corn. The gros colons, even when they were 
discovered sequestering hundreds of quintals of cereal, were 
left untouched. Algeria, until 1941 a considerable exporter 
of grain to France, was starving, partly through the dis¬ 
honesty of the great cultivators who were engaged in a 
large-scale black marketeering, partly through the inability 
of the Committee to take drastic corrective measures, 
and only in a small degree owing to Allied purchases of 
food for the armies. 

The Black Market was twofold—the political Black 
Market of the colons who didn’t mind sabotaging the 
government, and the non-political Black Market of criminals 
and semi-criminals who dealt in stolen supplies, openly 
carrying on their trade a few hundred yards from the Pre¬ 
fecture in the Place du Gouvernement. Casually assembled 
near an Arab caf6 where all day long a gramophone with 
cracked records played the melancholy tune ‘Hfebiba’, they 
sold their goods arrogantly under the nose of the police. 
Everyone knew that if you wanted American cigarettes, 
fountain pens or wrist watches, you could buy them from 
the ragged youths who carried their stock in their numerous 
pockets. Lucky Strike and Chesterfield cigarettes, un- 
purchasable in the regular market, could be bought here 
for 40 francs, about 3s. 4d. Fountain pens cost 1,000 francs. 
The police knew that this trade flourished both here and in 
the Casbah, the Arab quarter to the west of the European 
city. But they did nothing to intervene. Some of the goods 
were sold to the Arabs by dishonest British and American 
storekeepers and individual soldiers. Other supplies were 
obtained by gang^, who, when shipments landed in the 
North African ports, loaded up at the docks with civilian 
lorries bearing similar labels to those which the Allies used 
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on their requisitioned transport. A British officer in the 
R.A.S.C. told me that deliveries into his warehouse never 
corresponded with the bill of lading. 

In trying to enforce its official food-policy—which was 
a fair one of all-round rationing at reasonable prices— 
the Committee had the same practical difficulties in enforcing 
many other of its decisions. The police were inadequate for 
the population which they had to supervise. Petty crime— 
pilfering and pick-pocketing—were accepted as inevitable; 
burglary was common. Crimes of violence which in Europe 
would have been headlined even in time of war, were reported 
casually in the fails divers at the back of the newspapers. 
Such was the clothing shortage that twice within three months 
Arabs were attacked and stripped in the main streets. To 
walk alone after dark was not without danger. When the 
troops had returned to their billets after 9 o’clocjc, a 
sinister night life awoke from under the ramps, and crawled 
from the arcades. Though the blackout had been lifted 
and street lamps shone along the centre of the streets, the 
police were unable to repress the criminals who wandered 
alone and in gangs, shop-breaking, stabbing, and plundering 
military stores. 

The moral effect on the public of this half-tolerance of 
crime, and in particular of black marketeering, was bad. 
Almost everybody, except the poorest who couldn’t afford 
to do so, bought in the illegal market, with the added 
confidence that the law made it an offence to sell in this 
way but not to buy. ‘Ts there a black market here?” 1 
asked a French working woman. “Fortunately there is,” 
she answered. “Otherwise we’d starve.” (On creverait de 
faim.) The black market was regarded rather in the same 
way as a ‘maison toleree’; and just as it was a convention 
that a good bourgeois might visit a brothel, so the bourgeoise 
would buy, with a shoulder shrug, in the black market. 
By contrast, the ordinary markets were a model of order 
and wartime patience. I often saw women waiting for 
hours in long queues to buy a kilo of cherries in the shopping 
centre near the Majestic cinema, with policemen super¬ 
fluously standing by. I also visited the Black Market 
restaurants in the pensions outside the city, where for 400 
francs you could have a meal of hors d’oeuvre with olive 
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oil (almost unobtainable in the city),* fish (unobtainable), 
chicken (almost unobtainable), rum omelette (unobtainable), 
and peaches with Cointreau (unobtainable). These pensions, 
in order to avoid prosecution, used the same pseudo-legal 
fiction of privacy as bottle parties use in Britain. And 
they were always full of high French officers and rich residents. 

The discreet manner of life which de Gaulle himself 
followed, obviously didn’t commend itself to all of his 
entourage or to some of his newly appointed officials. The 
Restaurant de la Foret, near Sidi Ferruch, was crowded 
every Sunday with well-known faces of the administration, 
while the parking ground under the pine trees was thick 
with government cars. The poorer refugees used to call 
this faisani la bomhe—makm^ whoopee, and, until they 
became used to it, the men and women, newly arrived from 
France, viewed these proceedings with an unsympathetic 
eye. They probably expected that all resistants in North 
Africa would bear the reflection of France’s sufferings. 

Some of them used to come to the Mess of the Com¬ 
missariat a VInformation at the back of the Aletti. Looking 
out on the Maison de Raviraillement, where day aften day 
long lines of white-robed Arab women used to squat, 
waiting for their ration cards, journalists and broadcasters 
of Radio France, together with the refugees in transit, 
would eat, and debate, as they waited for the Second Front 
and liberation. They were intensely nationalistic and 
rather xenophobe. Since the Americans and the British 
didn’t admit the French into their Messes except as special 
guests, the Information Mess, after suffering British and 
American War Correspondents ^ for some time, finally 
limited their access to it. It was reasonable that they should 
do so, since although the cooking was excellent, the quantity 
of the food was insufficient, and the French didn’t think 
that the British and Americans should increase the scarcity 
or the price of food in their restaurant when they could 
eat amply in their own Messes for 15 francs. A people 
in exile is always more sensitive to affront, real or imaginary, 
than a people at home who, with stable institutions and 
its own resources, can afford to ignore or reject a foreign 
insult. And this national sensibility spreads into personal 
sensibility. The French call it le cafard—the beetle. In 
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the Information Mess, the cafard attacked indiscriminately. 
While the members ate their meals from the tin bowls 
of exile, to the tune of a tango or a song about ‘Mon 
Petit Village,’ coming from a Radio France concert on the 
other side of the heavy plush curtain, a dozen vicious 
disagreements would be developing at the various tables. 

It was a sad place; as wretched in its own fashion as 
the Casbah, a stone’s throw away, crouching on the hill 
with its dark congested alleys which have scarcely changed 
since the days of the Turks. Down the dank steps in between 
the stone, windowless houses, dribbles a constant stream of 
liquid garbage. However fiercely the sun blazes, it pene¬ 
trates only at rare intervals into the stinking courtyards 
where tens of thousands of Arabs, Kabyles and negroes 
live in conditions of insanitariness which make a Liverpool 
slum seem a garden suburb in comparison. Swarms of 
abandoned children, some of them orphans of the fellahs, 
dispossessed by wealthy European landowners, lie in the 
gutters, picking their lice and paddling their bare feet in 
the dust. By the side of the open stalls where sheep’s 
heads, blackened with flies, hang for sale, the butchers 
idly whisk the flies from their own faces. In the gutter, 
the thalebs trace fortunes in the sand, while a bearded 
story-teller, surrounded by an open-mouthed crowd, mumbles 
his ancient tale. Outside the Mosque of Sidi Abderrahman 
sprawls a pathetic cluster of noseless, syphilitic beggars 
waiting for the charity of the Arab women within, who, 
barefooted, sit on a tesselated floor in the perfume of orange 
and jasmine, and pray for fertility. 

Each time I walked through the Casbah, I thought it an 
oozing sore on the smooth face of the French administration, 
though custom had made it acceptable as a tourist’s curiosity. 
It marks the failure of French imperial rule to advance the 
welfare of the native population. And yet, despite its 
inheritance from the past, North Africa had within it the 
seed of a new France, the seed of the Fourth Republic. 
As an embryo in the womb passes through all the stages 
of hJman evolution before it achieves its ultimate human 
form, so the Fourth Republic had to retain some of the 
ugly characteristics of previous governments, before, 
sloughing them oflT, it could emerge as the strong infant 
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State which the will of the French people had brought 
into being. Black Market, cafe society, Casbah, ostentation, 
ill humour, all these seemed merely incidents in the gestation 
of the new France. I wanted to see how the Fourth Republic 
was declaring itself in the orders and institutions of the 
National Committee. It was fundamental, to my mind, 
that justice, the virtue which Vichy had prostituted to 
Hitler, must be the first Republican institution to be restored. 
I went to the trial of Colonel Cristofini to find out its meaning 
under the Fourth Republic. 


Chapter II 

THE TRIAL OF A COLLABORATOR 

At ten to nine, on March 28, 1944, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cristofini had already taken his place in the dock. I sat 
about five paces away from him in the small court-room 
of the Palais de Justice, interested and yet embarrassed in 
staring at the principal actor who seemed to have arrived 
before his cue. A month ago, the same dock had been 
jammed with the torturers from the Hadjerat M’guil con¬ 
centration camp. From those same benches, a fortnight 
before, Pucheu had looked in vain to General Giraud for 
rescue. 1 found it hard to believe that the afiable-looking 
Cristofini was on trial for his life, in the succession of the 
copdemned. 

Wearing a grey civilian suit, a shirt with an attached 
collar, his face and bald head sunburnt, he seemed a visitor 
‘to the court, an African tourist, rather than one who had 
already spent five months in prison. Germaine Krull, the 
official photographer, came into the court-room with her 
assistants and her arc-lights. Cristofini stood. The bulbs 
glared. He posed for a second photograph, jutting his 
chin in the air and setting his mouth. At that moment 
his advocate. Captain Caquelin, took the seat in front of 
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the prisoner. They shook hands. The cameras clicked 
again. 

Meanwhile, the court was filling. Behind the row of 
Senegalese infantrymen, sitting indifferently with bayonets 
fixed, the spectators dribbled in—a French workman in a 
blue overall, two Arab women wearing their ha'iks, a knot 
of Arabs, a few French youths. The ushers took their 
seats. 

At 9 o’clock, as Judge Ohlmann, dressed in his red robes, 
entered together with the assistant Judge Fischer and the 
military assessors, Colonel Taurisier and Lt.-Cols. Robert 
and Bachmann, everybody stood. Colonel Loireau, Govern¬ 
ment Commissioner and prosecuting counsel, took his high 
seat, almost next to Cristofini, and the Tribunal de I’Arm^e 
was in session. 

Within a few minutes, the Military Judges took the 
oath, and the Clerk read the indictment. He mumbled it 
quickly, almost unintelligibly, but Cristofini, who had 
heard it before, followed every word with interest. The 
charge was treason. In August, 1942, it read, Captain 
Cristofini of the Colonial Infantry left his regiment to join 
the enemy-directed Tricolore Legion, formed to fight Bol¬ 
shevism. Four months later, after being received by 
Damand, the Chief of the Service d’Ordre Legionnaire, 
and Admiral Platon, Petain’s personal adviser, he was 
promoted Lt.-Colonel, and given the task of forming a 
French corps in Tunisia to fight alongside the Nazis. 
Travelling via Rome in a Geman plane, Cristofini arrived 
in Tunis on December 29, and hurried to meet Rahn, the 
German Minister, who introduced him to the heads of the 
Service d’Ordre Legionnaire, the Parti Populaire Frangais, 
the Compagnons de France and the Chantiers de la Jeunesse 
—Fascist and near-Fascist organisations. From then 
onwards, Cristofini busied himself in forming the Tunisian 
Phalange which on April 25, 1943, went into action against’ 
the British, losing 43 of its men as prisoners at Grich-el-Oued. 
For one month’s service in Tunisia, Cristofini was paid 
230,000 francs—about £1,250. He ‘retired’ to Corsica, 
where he continued his contacts with the enemy, until, 
on September 10, three days before the island’s liberation, 
he was arrested by Corsican patriots. 
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Judge Ohlmann, President of the Court, begins his ‘in¬ 
terrogatory’. His voice is deliberate and rasping, his 
questions exact. “Did you know,” he asks, “that on 
November 15, 1942, Admiral Platon gave orders in Tunis 
to shoot at the Allies ? That on November 8, Vichy handed 
over the Tunisian ports and airfields to the Germans ? ” 

Cristofini stands, holds the wooden rail in front of him 
and clears his throat. 

“M. le President,” he says, “I knew nothing about that. 
In France, we thought the French were resisting the Germans 
too.” • 

The Judge reminds him that on December 25 the Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the German-controlled African Phalange, 
Colonel Dujonchay, was received by Marshal Petain, who 
gave him a signed letter intended to remove any scruples 
from the minds of the French about resisting the Allies. 
It was Dujonchay who introduced Cristofini to Laval. 

Cristofini admits meeting Laval. “During that conver¬ 
sation,” he says, “I knew for the first time that I was to 
be under German orders. But I made it a condition tha,t 
it should be only military orders. And Laval agreed.” 

The court laughs. 

“And what happened then ?” asks the President. 

“We came to Tunis on December 29,” says Cristofini. 
“A few days later Dujonchay, Commandant Cnrnier, myself 
and Captain Pelletier were asked to dinner by the German 
Minister Rahn. I asked him to free the French prisoners, 
and not to put German flags on public buildings.” 

The Judge. “And then ? ” 

Cristofini. “We were asked to supply incriminating 
dossiers on high officials. 1 refused this work. . . . Later, 

I got in touch with Admiral Esteva and Rahn, to fix re¬ 
cruiting conditions. My job was to raise the Phalange 
with the help of the Service d’Ordre Legionnaire. In return 
for my work Rahn promised me that if the Phalange took 
five American prisoners, Vichy would be authorised to 
reorganise the French Army.” 

The Judge. “Ridiculous ! ” 

The court sniggers. Cristofini continues to lean forward, 
looking earnestly at the Judge. 
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“I knew then,” he says, “that Frenchmen were fighting 
side by side with Americans. And so 1 arranged things 
that of the 406 volunteers in the Phalange, only 130 remained. 
The rest drifted away home.” 

The Judge, “But some were arrested by the Germans 
and taken to Germany ? ” 

CristofinL “After I’d gone.” 

And now he makes his personal statement, steadily 
inculpating himself on the basic charge that he served the 
enemy, even while he tries to defend his motives as a soldier 
and a Frenchman. The^ourt—judges, advocates, journalists 
and the public—listens to him sceptically. Among them 
are those who have escaped from Nazi-occupied France, 
who, urged and jostled to ‘collaborate’ and serve the enemy 
with the promise of the Vichy flesh-pots, preferred to be 
hungry while men like Cristofini became sleek. 

“I felt happy,” wrote the Parisian journalist, Rene Guetta, 
describing the Pucheu trial in the Algiers magazine Toujours 
on March 15, “I felt happy with a joy that ran over my 
skin like an itch. , . . That day as I walked at daybreak 
through the bright streets of Algiers leading to the Palais 
de Justice, 1 felt an abnormal sensation of light-heartediiess 
and good humour. Ah ! I said to myself, as I went along 
whistling. What a miraculous thing life is ! A few months 
ago, I felt myself a prisoner in every metre of my Paris, 
and I used to think with rancour of that man Pucheu, in 
his office in the Place Beauveau, who was free of his destiny, 
master of mine. . . . And now, it’s 1, with my independence 
restored, who am going to see in the flesh the intangible 
symbol of Power that sat behind a big table in a big Ministry 
. . . Pucheu—That name used to mean endless police around 
us. And now Pucheu—^it means a few police around him. 
Oh, how lovely that is ! ” 

And then Guetta explains his hatred. 

“Pucheu came on the scene in France when we were 
already at our last gasp. We bowed our shoulders more 
and more, as though to avoid the hand that was about to 
fall on them. And sometimes in the Metro we’d turn round 
as though we were being followed. Oh ! Those panics 
when the concierge said, ’Look out, there was a raid this 
morning. So and so was taken away.’ Oh! The daily 
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heroism of moral resistance. Was Pierre Pucheu never 
haunted by the unechoed sighs of the tormented, the hope¬ 
less frenzy, of the Jews, the vain fury of the Communists 
and the uncontrolled panic of the herds of innocent men 
and women who were led away ? ” 

A few days after the Cristofini trial, I met Guetta at the 
Opera. Small, dark, witty, a well-informed European, he 
grumbled about Algiers, and smiled like a parent when he 
spoke of Paris. But he didn’t enjoy the revenge of history 
for long. A week or two later, he died of an intestinal 
disorder, brought on by the hardships of life in Occupied 
France. 

What Guetta felt about the Pucheu trial, the Frenchmen 
at the Palais de Justice in Algiers felt at the Cristofini trial. 
It was the same feeling as is felt in France at every trial of 
traitors and Germany’s instruments, by all those who suffered 
at their hands. 

In the Assembly of 1793, during the debate on the creation 
of a Tribunal of Public Safety, Danton said, “Let us lear n 
from our predecessors’ mistakes. . . . Let us be terrible in 
order that the people need not be so.” 

In March, 1944, the echoes of the Tribunal Revolution- 
naire were heard less in the Commissariat for Justice than 
in the feelings of the people, in the anger of the Communists 
who had suffered most of all from men like Pucheu, and 
who on their platform and in their journal Liberti were 
urging justice, revenge and intimidation of the traitors, 
still free in France and North Africa. But the procedure 
of the Tribunal de TArmee at the trial of Cristofini was 
correct, and the prisoner was treated courteously, with 
almost excessive privilege. 

During a recess, my close-up position made it natural 
that I should talk to him. We spoke banally about the 
weather—it had been drizzling for a few weeks, but now the 
sun was hot. Cristofini said the food wasn’t bad, but after 
all' prison food— ! He shrugged his shoulders. The 
guard politely explained that it was forbidden to talk. 
The court was in session again. 

Once more Cristofini .gave evidence. He was sickened, 
he said, by the atmosphere of hatred in Tunis and asked 
permission to return to France. On January 23, he went 
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to the front in order to capture personally the five American 
prisoners which, by his agreement with the Germans, would 
have allowed France to reconstitute its Army. 

The court laughed again. 1 looked at Cristofini and 
asked myself whether he could have been so naive as to have 
believed Rahn, the German Minister, who made the bargain 
with him. Cristofini, at that moment, looked what he was— 
an old-fashioned mercenary. 

“What were you paid for this ? ” the President asked. 
And Cristofini answered, “17,500 francs a month, a bonus 
of 350 francs a day, and after I was wounded by an accidental 
grenade burst, 200,000 francs.'’ 

The President, “That’s not too bad.” 

Cristofini. “The franc was .very low and the cost of 
living was high.” 

From that moment, Cristofini stood condemned. He lost 
some of his poise, and began to explain away his association 
with the enemy. In Syria, he said, he refused to disarm 
a wounded Gaullist. On the contrary, he carried him to 
a dressing station. In Corsica, he helped 15 patriots to 
take to the Maquis. 

The President read certain depositions to the court. 
According to the evidence Cristofini, after returning to 
Corsica, consorted with Italian officers on the lie Rousse 
and was often seen with German officers. His family 
disowned him, since his father, Pascal Cristofini, had from 
the first supported General de Gaulle, and his brother, 
Adjutant Cristofini, had joined the Resistance Movement. 

Cristofini, “Jhat’s quite true. Just because my family 
were Gaullists, I never thought of Gaullists as enemies^ 
and that’s why I can say that no one’s in prison through 
my fault.” 

The President read a deposition in favour of Cristofini 
by General Collet, describing him as “an officer of a high 
professional and moral value.” And he followed it With 
the draft report made by Cristofini to Laval. 

“I ask you, sir, to believe in the absolute devotion which 
I feel for you who in my eyes incarnate France and the 
eternal values.” Laval was the incarnation of Cristofini’s 
eternal values. 
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Only one witness is called—Commandant Danos, member 
of the French Liaison staff with the Axis Armistice Com¬ 
mission in North Africa, a short, fat man who shifts uneasily 
in the box in front of the President, and avoids looking at 
the accused. 

“In this Tunisian Phalange business,” he says, “Cristofini 
was the second link in the chain of traitors who called 
themselves the ‘French Military Mission in Tunisia.’ These 
people had only one object—to profit from France’s mis¬ 
fortune and to extract from it advantages which a normal 
career couldn’t have given them.” 

The President (to Cristofini). “Did you ask the Com¬ 
mandant Danos to join you ? ” 

Cristofini. “Yes. But he said he was a Gaullist. He 
never pretended to be a collaborator.” 

That was frank. Instead of trying to implicate a hostile 
witness, Cristofini had gone out of his way to exculpate 
him. His generosity seemed to make no impression on 
the court. 

Captain Caquelin, Cristofini’s defending counsel, asks for 
an adjournment sine die so that witnesses in France might 
be called. The Tribunal refuses. 

At 6 o’clock in the evening the court rose, and we walked 
through the cool, pillared yard into the hot, clanging street. 

On the following day, March 29, the Government Com¬ 
missioner, Col. Loireau, delivered his speech for the prose¬ 
cution. He had a loud, gruff voice and spoke in jerks. 
“This trial,” he said, “is directly connected with the others 
which have been held before this Tribunal. Not only was 
Cristofini among those who believed in a German victory, 
but he did everything to promote it. It is untrue that he 
acted only as a soldier, as he claims. He joined the Tricolore 
Legion exclusively for political reasons; in the same way 
he joined the African Legion. That is the Legion which 
was in Germany’s service—Germany which is still at war 
with'France. In Tunis, he had constant relations with the 
Germans. For that reason, he falls under the count of 
communication with the enemy, as covered by the Penal 
Code. His actions brought serious losses to France. Twenty 
Phalangists were killed, numerous others were wounded. 
The accused can’t hide behind the excuse of duty. He was 
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a volunteer. He even volunteered to go into die firing line 
in a German military formation, accepting German orders. 
What drove Cristofini to such conduct ? It was vanity, 
the wish to play a big part. There is no extenuating cir¬ 
cumstance. 1 ask tht supreme measure of the law,” 

Captain Caquelin, lean, spectacled, with a permanent 
half-smile on his mouth, rose to defend Cristofini. 

“My client, M. le President,” he said, “was a victim 
of the confusion which ruled in men’s minds from June, 
1940, onwards. Like most Frenchmen, he thought it his 
duty to follow Marshal Petain and his Government. And 
so, when he went to Tunisia, charged with an official mission, 
he wasn’t committing treason. Yes, it was a mistake on 
his part to serve a foreign power, but it was a mistake of 
obedience. He never intended harming his country, and he 
refused to wear German uniform. General Collet himself 
spoke of Cristofini’s high moral worth. 

“He refused to carry out low police duties. That’s why 
he was continually in conflict with Dujonchay, his com¬ 
manding officer and head of the African Legion. He 
flattered Laval—that is true. In the draft letters found in 
his house, he played up his role in the Phalange. But that 
was only to defend himself more easily against Dujonchay, 
his chief. 

“At all times, he acted as a Frenchman . . . and the very 
facts alleged against him plead in his favour. Cristofini 
had a minor part in Tunis, where he only stayed six weeks. 
His mission was such a failure that others had to take it 
over after he had left. What remains against him ? An 
error. If you must call it treason, it deserves to be qualified 
by extenuating circumstances. 1 count on your sense of 
proportion and of equity, M. le President. 

“There is a hierarchy for punishment. Keep the severest 
punishment for Doriot, Laval, and D^at, whose hands are 
red with French blood. The difference between their crimes 
and the errors of this officer is great. Those errors are ail 
that the prosecution has been able to lay on the scales. 
They cannot be decisive, because on the other side there is 
the past record of this man.” 

After Captain Caquelin sat down, Cristofini rose to make 
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a last statement. Now he looked tired, and his courteous 
bearing had changed to humility. 

“After the defeat, M. le President,” he said haltingly^ 
“there were two roads for Frenchmen—two converging 
roads. On the one side, there was the old Marshal; on 
the other there was a young leader whose patriotism was 
roused. I only knew the Marshal. I joined him, thinking 
I was serving my country. Yesterday, when a certain docu¬ 
ment was read, I h^rd for the first time that my father 
was dying. Last night, i begged his pardon for not having 
obeyed him when he was still filled with life. And I promised 
him, if your clemency is extended to me, to take account 
of his last wishes and to be sincerely on your side.” 

Did Cristofini really believe that the roads of the Marshal 
and the General led to the same goal—the liberation of 
France ? Fm more inclined to think that for Cristofini 
the question of patriotism was of little account and that 
though he preferred Frenchmen to Germans, Americans 
and British, he preferred Italians to them all. With his 
last public words, he otfered to be ‘on the side’ of the faction 
which he considered his judges to represent. The hired 
soldier proposed to throw in his arms on the side of the 
winners. 

The Tribunal had to answer these questions. Did Cristo¬ 
fini take up arms against France ? Did he recruit for a power 
at war with France? Did he usefully engage in activities 
harmful to national defence? Are there extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances? After an hour, the President announced the 
findings. To the first two questions, the answer was ‘Yes.’ 
It made the third and fourth questions superfluous. Lt.-Col. 
Pierre-Simon-Ange Cristofini was sentenced to death, military 
degradation, confiscation by the nation of all his possessions, 
and erasure from the Order of the Legion d’Honneur. 

When, a few weeks later, I read in the Derniires Nome lies 
that the ex-Lt.-CoL Cristofini had been shot, I asked myself 
whether his trial was fair in itself, and whether it would 
be a pattern for the punishment of those in France who 
had worked for the Germans in the shadow of the Marshal. 
Cristofmi’s formal guilt was well established. Neither he 
nor his counsel tried to deny the factual evidence of a 
crime—assisting the eneipy—^for which the Penal Code 
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prescribes the death penalty. BuL Cristofini’s plea that 
the Tribunal should take account of extenuating circum¬ 
stances was based on an implicit claim that Marshal Petain, 
and not dc Gaulle, represented the continuity of France, 
and that whether Petain made a good or a bad bargain 
with Hitler, it was to him and his government that French¬ 
men, and, in particular French soldiers, owed allegiance. 
In that case, Cristofini’s unspoken argument ran (and 
thousands who sold themselves to Fascism will argue 
likewise), “As I obeyed the French Government which 
^had an armistice with Germany, I was not helping the 
enemy.” 

In assessing the moral justice of the trials held by the 
Tribunal de I’Armee, and those to be held in France, we 
must first ask ourselves, “Who at that time of the Vichy 
Armistice represented the sovereignty of France which is 
vested in the French nation ? Was it Petain and the Vichy 
administration ? or was it de Gaulle and the Frenchmen 
who fought on ?” For the Fighting French, the moral 
answer is clear. They assumed the trusteeship of French 
sovereignty; they refused to recognise the Armistice; they 
treated the Marshal’s assumption of power as illegal; and 
by that standard, all who collaborated with the collabor¬ 
ators, served the enemy. 

Perhaps when Cristofini stood in the early morning at 
Hussein-Dey, waiting for death, he still felt aggrieved that, 
simultaneously consulting self-interest and his devotion to 
France as personified by the Marshal and Laval, he should 
have been charged with treason. It is a charge which no 
Vichyite in Algiers or France will understand* unless he 
accepts the premise that it was the Marshal, not France, 
who came to terms with Germany in June, 1940. 

Cristofini’s only defence, if he had wished to defend him-' 
self logically against ithe charge of treason, should ‘have 
been that he could not have been treasonable to a Govern¬ 
ment—de Gaulle’s government—which he did not recognise 
as the Government of France.^ Nor, believing this, could 
he recognise the Tribunal de TArmee as a legally constituted 
body. If on the other hand, he had recanted sufficiently 
to accept de Gaulle’s Government and its courts as the 
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legal instruments of French sovereignty, he could only 
plead Guilty and ask forgiveness for his error. 

Cristofmi made a show of repentance; he acknowledged 
the court as justly constituted, and so he could not defend 
his principle of obedience to the Marshal. Like the tens 
of thousands who followed Petain through self-interest, 
Cristofmi, on the day of reckoning, could only beg for 
mercy from the faction which he thought had won. He 
was too late. He had flaunted his swastika too openly. 

Was this trial a fair one ? I believe that his guilt was 
so well established by his own admissions that even if he 
had brought witnesses from France, they could only have 
supported his plea of extenuating circumstances. Judge 
Ohlmann, whom I was later to see presiding over the trials 
of the native recruits to the African Phalange, was courteous, 
though more tendentious in his interrogatory than any 
British judge would allow himself to be. He would repeat 
Cristofini’s answers with an ironic emphasis which seemed 
to anticipate the final judgment. When Ohlmann tried the 
bewildered Arabs who had accepted the offers of Vichy 
to join the Phalange—illiterates who could not distinguish 
the subtleties of P4tain-Giraud-de Gaulle rivalries—his 
questioning of the accused was intolerant of their slow- 
wittedness and of their inability to express themselves even 
through the interpreter. The hurried procedure was one 
which I hoped, as 1 watched it in the Palais de Justice, 
would never be practised in France. Apart from the 
Depeche Algerienne, none of the Algiers papeis allowed 
itself the slightest criticism of Judge Ohlmann’s treatment 
of the accused, whose jure guilt was none the less well 
established. The trial of the natives was summary and their 
evidence was not properly heard. 

France will need all the voices of the Free Press to ensure 
in the trials of yesterday’s collaborators that justice will 
not only appear to be done, but will be done. The cause 
of the Fourth Republic is too worthy for it to be tarnished 
by a denial of the form and the content of justice even to 
those who have sinned most against France. 

Two months later, I met Col. Bachmann, one of the 
military judges, at his H.Q. in the Senegalese barracks. 
Himself a veteran Colonial soldier, he would not have 
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tolerated an injustice to Cristofini. He represented the 
Conservative, professional soldiers whose thought was to 
serve France and who found themselves irritated and 
distracted by Algerian politics. The fact that a soldier of 
his kind should have been appointed to the Tribunal for 
Cristofini’s trial was a guarantee of the trial’s fairness. 

The Cristofini trial was an important stage in the process 
of epiiration — of purging—^which began in Algiers and 
continues in France. 

Not all who denounced and fought for the dismissal of 
others, not all who claimed authority and spoke in the name 
of justice, not all who said that they represented France, 
spoke with an equal purity of .motive. In March, 1944, the 
professional soldiers were criticising the politicians, the 
Giraud-de Gaulle struggle was still unresolved, and Vichy 
still had a seal in Algiers. 

Among all the claimants, who were the trustees of France’s 
republican tradition ? 

John Boyd, U.S. attache, suggested that I should enquire 
at 26, Rue Michelet. 


Chapter HI 

26, RUE MICHELET, THE HOUSE OF RESISTANCE 

On the Night of November 7 to 8, an Allied convoy which 
had seemed to be making for Malta suddenly turned south. 
Long before daybreak, American commandos who had 
landed at Sidi-Ferruch moved in to occupy the city, following 
an agreement between General Clark, the U.S. Commander, 
and Admiral Darlan, who declared that French North 
Africa intended to re-enter the war on the side of the Allies. 
French North Africa, despi^p its garrison of 11,000 troops 
and 20,000 armed Vichyists in para-military organisations 
such as the Service d’Ordre Legionnaire, had yielded almost 
without firing a shot. The Roosevelt policy of ‘invasion 
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by diplomacy’ seemed to have justified itself fully; and 
Darlan, the Anglophobe who, in the past, had lost no 
opportunity of inciting first the Navy and then France 
against the Allies, was now presented as a clever politician, 
who had collaborated with the Germans only in order the 
better to be able to trick them. Though his anti-democratic 
record spoke against him, his help in the ‘bloodless invasion’ 
was henceforward to be the justification of the U.S. State 
Department and of the Foreign Office in supporting him as 
Head of the Administration in French North Africa. 
According to Mr. Cordell Hull, the negotiations between 
Mr. Robert Murphy, U.S. Consul-General, and the Admiral 
saved 16,000 American lives. Around Darlan grew the 
theory of liberation called Darlanism. It meant that all 
those interested in releasing their native soil from the enemy 
should be used, whatever their political views. After the 
doors have been opened by their help, the liberators should 
then use experienced, collaborative administrators in. order 
to carry on the government during the period of military 
control. Once the Allies have re-established order and 
removed the enemy’s threat, the stage of ‘expediency’ is 
over, and the liberated country should be free to find its 
own form of government. Such is th^ theory of the action 
which is generally considered to have liberated French 
North Africa. 

But in the early morning of November 8, when the 
negotiations with Darlan were still incomplete, a revolt 
broke out in Algiers. The French military authorities, 
already surprised by the Allied landings, were thrown into 
confusion by the sabotage and diversionary activities of 
about 400 men. What part did they play in the ‘bloodless 
victory ? ’ What were their relations with Darlan ? And 
what became of them when the Allied victory was secure ? 

I put these questions to Jacques Manachem, of the 
Foreign Press Section of the Commissariat k ITnformation, 
early in April when we were walking down the Rue dTsly. 
“Most of the plans were made there,” he said, pointing to 
a gown shop almost opposite the Grande Poste. “I’ll 
introduce you to some of the men who organised the rising. 
Then you’ll know the real^art that Darlan played.” 

After the liberation of Corsica, where he fought in the 
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Maquis and edited Liherte, a clandestine paper, Manachem, 
formerly a journalist in Paris, came to work in Algiers. 
Unlike other officials, he had not settled down to enjoy the 
perquisites of a Government job. As a Conseiller Municipal, 
he still helped the Corsicans en route for Italy, who brought 
him their troubles and large cheeses as tokens of devotion. 

Manachem was an old fighter against fascism; through 
only 33, he had already commanded a company in the 
Spanish Civil War, and been twice wounded. When, there¬ 
fore, he pointed to the empty window of the gown-shop 
with the fashionable facade, I felt that this was not the 
beginning of a romantic story of conspiracy, but a stage 
towards the truth of what happened on the night of 
November 8, 1942, and of the events that led to it. 

The interior of the shop was almost bare, except for 
the chromium fittings and chairs. The proprietor, short 
and well dressed, was still too conscious of the great events 
of 1942 to be able to explain their sequence coherently. 
‘'It's too vast,” he kept saying. “Too vast,” he said, showing 
me into the room where the dressing cubicles were ranged 
along one side of the wall, with a large walnut table in 
front. 

“This is where the Americans used to meet the Resistants 
—the leaders. You just can’t imagine it. The front shop 
used to be crowded with all sorts of people—Italian^ from 
the Armistice Commission with their girl friends, Germans 
on business buying things for their wives, French society 
women and all the rest of them. And here in the back room 
there’d be the most terrible row going on—women changing 
and chattering in the cubicles, Vichyite officers sitting in 
these chairs and laughing and waiting for their women to 
be ready, and around this table, pretending to read the 
magazines, there’d be some of the Volunteers—as they were 
called later on. And then, perhaps, Boyd, the American 
attach^ to the economic delegation, would look in—^nd 
they’d just exchange a few words about the day’s programme. 
And that’s how the plan took shape.” 

The gown-shop in the Rue d’Isly was still an informal 
club for some of those who had taken part in the revolt. 
There were hardly any clothes for sale, and the proprietor 
had plenty of time to gossip with the men who dropped in 
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and whose names were later to become very familiar to me. 
After I had been talking to him for about half an hour, a 
tall American wearing a soft white hat and smoking a cigar 
came in. He was John Boyd, who had been the link between 
the American consulate and the Volunteers. 

“You want to know' about November 8 ? he said in 
his languid, smiling voice. “Well, I can’t tell you much— 
you see, Tm a sort of diplomat. But I’ll tell you who can. 
You call on Dr. Henri Aboulkcr at 26, Rue Michelet. He 
knows more about it than anyone.’" 

An hour later, 1 was sitting in the waiting-room of a 
well furnished second floor flat, waiting my turn, while the 
doctor, a clean-shaven old man, erect but limping slightly 
because of a last-war wound, called his patients one by one 
into the consulting room. With his deep, agreeable ponderous 
voice and his short-sighted eyes, he was the picture of a dis¬ 
tinguished savant, which, in fact, he is. Long before the 
war. Dr. Aboulker’s researches into the surgery of the 
throat and brain had made him famous throughout Europe. 
I noticed that he was as courteous towards an ill-dressed 
Arab women with her child as he was to Soustelles, de Gaulle’s 
thick-spectacled Chief of Secret Police. 

1 told Dr. Abcjulkcr what 1 wanted to know. He shook 
his head. “Unfortunately,” he said, “I was only a bystander, 
though I put my house at the disposal of the Volunteers. 
It was their Headquarters on the night of the rising. But 
it was my son Jose who was one of the leaders. He’s away. 
My daughter, Mme. Colette Danan-Aboulker, is here. 
She’ll show you my son’s notes on French resistance in 
North Africa.” 

From that day onwards, 1 was a frequent visitor at 26, 
Rue Michelet w'here, piece by piece, 1 heard the story of 
how Algiers was freed. In the Aboulker salon, I met most 
of the men who took part in the conspiracy, and Mme. 
Danan-Aboulker, the hostess—her mother died some years 
ago—commented for me the action in which she herseF 
had played an important and devoted part. 

The earliest resistance to Axis control of French N 
Africa began almost immediately after the Armisb 
Oran and Algiers, small and quite unconnecte' 
formed, spontaneously, to prepare plans for r^/' 
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war, and resisting Axis penetration. The first demonstration 
against the Petain surrender was carried out by a police 
official, Andre Achiary, chief of the Brigade dc Surveillance 
du Territoire, who organised an attack on a member of 
the enemy Armistice Commission in Algiers—and was then 
officially appointed by his superior to guard the Commission. 
Through him, the Resistance organisation, now taking 
shape, was able to keep an eye on Axis activities. 

At the same time, in Oran, Roger Carcassonne, a cousin 
of Jose Aboulker, had formed a group of students and 
young doctors, with the general programme of troubling the 
Vichy Government as much as possible. In 1941, Car¬ 
cassonne met Henri d’Astier de la Vigerie, a Royalist and 
a patriot, who already had his own nucleus of an anti-Vichy 
organisation. The groups fused, and steadily grew with a 
number of ‘adherents’ in the First, Second, Third and 
Fourth bureaux of the French General Staff, in the docks 
and in the Trade Unions. In this way they formed an 
espionage ring which supplied the American Consul in 
Oran with a daily list of arrivals and departures of shipping 
and cargoes, for transmission to Gibraltar at first, in the 
diplomatic bag—and later, by wireless, through the Oran 
radio chief. 

Early in 1942, d’Astier de la Vigerie came to Algiers with 
an introduction from Roger Carcassonne to Jose Aboulker. 
Now the Resistance Movement was strengthened by the 
threefold union of d’Astier’s resistance group, Carcassonne’s 
Oran group and Jose Aboulker’s associates, all of them 
protected by Achiary, the police chief. But within the groups 
themselves there was a rigid partitioning, so that at no time 
were more than twenty or thirty members known to each 
other, though at the beginning of the year the movement 
in Algiers alone had 350 members. 

Now the plan for an Allied landing was beginning to 
evolve. At a meeting between Henri d’Astier, Jose Aboulker, 
and Jean Rigaud, a Royalist connected with,the Action 
Fran^aise who happened also to be an anti-German, it 
was agreed that the members of the Federation of Resistance 
‘.Groups should temporarily sink their political differences 
lifi order to combine for the main purpose of helping an 
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American landing—the French were still angry with the 
British because of the attack on the fleet at Oran—and of 
establishing General Giraiid, recently escaped from a German 
prison, as C. in C. of the French forces. To the resistance 
movement, Aboulker and Carcassonne brought the liberals 
and republicans, Gaullisls for the most part, who had never 
acquiesced in the rule of Vichy; Henri d’Astier brought 
the Royalists of the Chantiers de la Jeunesse (a right-wing 
uniformed youth movement), the anti-collaborators in the 
army, and Jacques L^eniaigre-Dubreuil, an ex-Cagoulard and 
industrialist who, in turn, was a friend of Giraud, and had 
maintained close relations with the Americans. 

On October 22, 1942, the Resistance Movement was 
already strong enough for the Americans to discuss with 
its representatives their plans for a landing, and to make 
political, military and economic agreements based on respect 
for French sovereignty. 

Bernard Karsenty, a nephew of Dr. Henri Aboulker, has 
written a description of the meeting at Cherchcll on the 
Algerian coast between the American and the Resistance 
delegates. “On October 18, 1942,” he writes, “Td just got 
back from Oran when Henri d'Astier told me that a meeting 
had been arranged by Robert Murphy (the American Consul 
General) between French and American officers, and was 
to be held near Cherchell, at the villa of M. Jacques Tessier. 
The local police chiefs were members of the Resistance 
Movement and would keep the patrols away. There’d be 
nobody at the villa, except the American Consul, Murphy, 
Colonel Jousse, d’Astier’s right-hand man, and Jean Rigaud. 
At 8-30 we were to put a light in the window as a recognition 
sign for a submarine from which the Americans were to land. 

“Everything happened as arranged, except that the 
Americans didn’t turn up. On October 23, on Murphy’s 
information, we set the arrangements going again, and 
d’Astier and I left by car for the villa where we met Murphy 
and Knight, an American from the Consulate, and Colonel 
Jousse. At 8-0 p.m. we put the light in the window, and 
kept watch on the beach from the rocks. At 11-30, we 
were surprised to see a small canvas boat. Colonel Holmes 
stepped out, together with a British Commandp Captain. 
They were armed to the teeth, and had come to recon^ 
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noitrc. They radioed an All-Clear to the submarine which 
was lying in the darkness about 200 yards olT shore, and a 
few minutes later, three other boats containing General 
Clark, General Lemnitzer, two Commando lieutenants and 
two American Majors came ashore. 

‘"They were all soaking wet. We got them inside, gave 
them a change of clothes, dragged the boats under cover, 
and everybody slept till the following morning when General 
Charles Mast (the 47-year-old Commander of an Algerian 
division) arrived with Jean Rigaud. Conversations began 
at once. On the one side there was General Clark who 
spoke on behalf of the Americans; on the other side was 
General Mast who spoke in the name of General Giraud. 
The agenda were the date of the landings and the forces 
to be employed. They agreed that General Giraud should 
command a new French army, that he would mobilise 
300,000 men, that the Americans would equip them, and 
that General Mast would organise the cadres. General 
Giraud, who would be brought from France in an Allied 
submarine, was to command the landing. 

“At noon, General Mast left with Jean Rigaud, and we 
had a lunch which our American guests didn’t like very 
much: chicken stewed in the Arab manner and terribly 
spiced. After lunch, the conversations continued, and 
final details—place, date, roads, objectives, and so on— 
were settled. 

“Suddenly, at 7 o’clock, we had a telephone call front 
our friends in the local police. They told us that the Police 
Commissioner had noticed strange goings-on at the villa 
and was going to raid it. 

“We had one hour to get our guests away. Colonel 
Jousse and Henri d’Astier left by car; there was nd point 
in their being caught. Four of us remained: Murphy, 
Knight, the owner of the villa, and myself. 

“We were preparing to get the boats down to the shore 
when we noticed that the wind had risen, and the' sea was 
too rough to launch them. So we hid the American and 
British officers in a cellar, dragged the boats into a barn, 
and decorated the dining-room with whisky bottles, playing- 
cards and cigarette ends in order to make it look as though 
we’d been having a party. 
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“Later on, although the waves were still high, Colonel 
Holmes and the Commando Captain decided to take a 
chance, and return to the submarine. It was impossible 
to launch the boats in the normal way; it could only be 
done by towing them through the waves, and then launching 
in open water. Towards 9 o’clock, we saw the submarine, 
looming up about 50 metres away in the moonlight. I 
stripped, and tried to swim with the boat through the surf. 
Time after time, the boat was tossed back by the second 
row of breakers, and I was dragged back with it. We 
radioed the submarine to submerge as near olf shore as 
possible, and decided to try again, when the sea was calmer. 
Meanwhile, the Commissioner of Police had come to the 
Villa, seen the American Consul’s car, and ordered his 
patrol not to disturb the gentlemen. Towards one in the 
morning, we again went down to the beach and found the 
sea much smoother. The submarine surfaced. And five 
of us—including two of the local police—clung completely 
naked to the boat while General Clark and a Commando 
major, wearing only their drawers and field caps, climbed 
in. By 4.15, we’d got them all away. . . .” 

That is the end of Karsenty’s report, except for an epilogue 
that the modern light automatics which Murphy promised 
the Volunteers at this interview never arrived, though they 
twice sent lorries to the beaches v/here a British vessel 
should have delivered them. 

On the night of November 7, the Resistance Movement 
in Algiers was armed with old-fashioned Lebel rifles. Jose 
Aboulker alone had a Sten. It was a sample, which Murphy 
gave him, of the arms which should have followed. ; 

On November 8, Robert D. Murphy and John Boyd took 
up their positions at 26, Rue Michelet, the flat of Dr. Henri 
Aboulker, which was to be the Headquarters of the insur¬ 
rection. Mme. Danan-Aboulkcr showed me the bathroom 
wheire the radio set had been hidden, with which they kept 
in constant touch with Gibraltar. In a boudoir, furnished 
in Moorish style with hanging carpets and thick rugs, she 
explained how the rifles and revolvers had been hidden in 
the recesses. The drawing-room, a delicate Louis XIV 
salon, was the dormitory and buffet of the Resistance 
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leaders. Here Colonel Joiisse, military controller of the 
Volunteers, made the final plans for seizing the city. 

Jos6 Aboulker records in his notes that Leraaigre- 
Dubreuil was to have gone by fast car to the inland airport 
at Blida to wait for General Giraud who was due to touch 
down at 3 o’clock. They were then to have rejoined General 
Mast, 25 miles away from Algiers, where the 1st Commando 
was due to land. This part of the plan was never realised. 
On November 7 General Giraud, who two days earlier had 
secretly left France, was still in Gibraltar, waiting for a 
personal interview with General Eisenhower, before com¬ 
mitting himself to support the operation. As a result, 
when the Algiers radio station was taken, General Giraud’s 
appeal to North Africa had to be read by an announcer. 
It was a reluctant beginning to a bold enterprise. 

“1 am taking my place among you once again,” said the 
voice. But Giraud wasn’t there. “We have only one 
passion—France; one goal—Victory. Remember that the 
army of Africa holds in its hands the destiny of France.” 

But the chief was missing, and the army was inclined to 
fight on behalf of the Vichy authorities. The paralysis 
of the anti-invasion measures was entirely due to the 
Volunteers. 

Jose Aboulker’s notes concerning the night of Saturday, 
November 7, describe fully how it was brought about. This 
is what he says of the situation at 4 o’clock that afternoon : 

”A quarter of the volunteers had failed to muster, and 
we wondered how many of the remaining three-quarters 
would let us down. We were afraid that the lack of auto¬ 
matic weapons which we had been promised for so long 
would result in further desertions. One could understand 
the feelings of men who had been promised super-modern 
machine guns for over a year, only to find that they were 
being given old-fashioned Lebels, 25 years old, and a few 
cartridges. Unfortunately, we couldn’t explain to everyone 
that our principal arms were our ability to infiltrate the 
army and the fact that we were volunteers, facing men who 
didn’t want to fight because for two years (Vichy) propa¬ 
ganda had dinned into them the virtue of defeat.” 
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At 7 o’clock, in Aboulker’s bitter words, “Mr. Murphy 
gave me cigarettes to distribute, in default of arms.” 

Now follows his hour by hour description of how the 
strategic points in the city were seized by the Volunteers. 

“11. o"clock: 26, Rue Michelet is chock-a-block with 
French officers and members of the American consulate 
while the bathroom, now a radio station, is in communication 
with Gibraltar and the Fleet. 

""Sunday, November 8. 0 h. 30, The representatives of 
the various groups who are to take the Central Police 
Station arrive : among them, two Musulmans. 

“0 h. 35. The cars loaded with volunteers leave for their 
destinations. 

“1 hr. 50. Central Police Station occupied. 

“2 hrs. 60. The Chief of Secret Police, M. Delgrove, 
who came to make a personal enquiry at 26, Rue Michelet 
and was arrested, is transported to his own gaol by Achiary, 
Chief of the Brigade de Surveillance du Territoirc, one of 
the first resislants. 

“2 hrs. 85. D’Astier informs us that General Juin has 
been arrested at his villa. Darlan is also detained there, 
and is now having conversations with Mr. Murphy. 

“3 hrs. 10. The guns of the Admiralty go into action: 
and we hear that a destroyer is trying to force its way in. 
We know now that the landings are a reality.” 

What was happening elsewhere in the city ? Dr. Morali- 
Daninos, one of the volunteer group leaders, has written 
an account of the confusion. The evening before, the city 
had gone to bed normally, with the war no nearer that the 
British 8th Army. At about 3 o’clock, the Admiralty siren 
began to howl, the Volunteers had seized the other alarm 
signals, and the guns started firing from the Admiralty and 
the Port. 

“When the Alert sounded,” writes Morali-Daninos, 
‘hhere was a general panic. From the native quarter, the 
Casbah, from the upper town and surroundings, down the 
stairways and the Ramps, poured a stream of humanity, 
half-asleep, half-dressed, each one of them carrying a bundle 
or a terrified crying child. Through sheer weight of numbers, 
the crowd came to a stop near the Police Commissariat. 
Two sentries barred the door. I explained that there was 
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nothing to be afraid of and that friends were on their way. 
One of the chaufteurs translated for me into Arabic. 

'"Gradually, the crowd calmed down . . . some even shook 
hands with us.” 

Meanwhile, Jose AbouJker was sending orders from the 
Police Commissariat to the police sectors, to the Gouvernc- 
ment-General and to high army officers, for the purpose 
of confusing them. The officers, particularly those concerned 
with mobilisation, were directed to headquarters like the 
Palais d’Ete and the Palais d’Hiver, which the volunteers 
had occupied, where they were arrested or sent home, 
according to their attitude. 

Towards morning, the situation, from the Volunteers 
standpoint, had worsened. Lt. Dreyfus had occupied the 
Central Post Office, a few hundred yards from 26, Rue 
Michelet, His group had been surrounded by a machine- 
gun company of the 5th Chasseurs, and when Dreyfus came 
out to refuse their invitation to surrender, he had been shot 
down in cold blood by a non-commissioned officer. At 
the Palais d’Hiver, at the Barracks and at the Admiralty, 
many Volunteers had been made prisoners. As some 
measure of compensation, the police, who for the most 
part had sided with the Volunteers, were arresting dozens 
of the Fascist uniformed Service d’Ordre Legionnaire, 
throwing them into the gaols usually reserved for un¬ 
licensed prostitutes. 

“At 3 o’clock, on Sunday, November 8,” Jose Aboulker 
writes in his notes, “I returned to 26, Rue Michelet, where 
I was greeted by an American who had arrived that morping. 
He stuck his Colt in my ribs and I had some trouble ex¬ 
plaining to him that I lived there. . . . Now there were 
French tanks and patrols on the move in the street. 1 
thought that everything was lost, but at 8 o’clock I saw a 
British sentry. Fie said simply: ‘Armistice.’ We had 
won.” 

Aboulker has also described in detail the part of Admiral 
Darlan. 

""‘November 7. Midnight. Robert D. Murphy and Colonel 
C. arrive at the Villa des Oliviers, the home of General 
Juin (Commander of the local French land forces.) The 
Colonel tells the General that Murphy has sonaething urgent 
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to tell Darlan. Darlan is dining with a French Admiral. 
He is telephoned there, and arrives within a few minutes 
at the Villa dcs Oliviers. 

"‘0 hrs. 15. Darlan and Juin meet and Murphy tells them 
both that a large-scale American landing has taken place, 
stretching from Agadir to Bone. He asks them to give 
orders, so as to avoid useless bloodshed. General Juin is 
vague. Darlan, very calm, gives a categorical refusal. He 
intends to observe the Franco-German Armistice terms. 

At that moment Henri d’Astier comes in and tells General 
Juin and Admiral Darlan that they are both prisoners. 

Murphy still tries to persuade them. 

‘‘2 o’clock. Darlan asks Murphy for permission to send 
a personal letter to the Admiralty; he gives his word of 
honour that the letter doesn’t give orders to fight. 

“A member of the Consulate Takes the letter and passes 
it through 26, Rue Michelet where on d’Astier’s instructions 
the letter is opened. It contains the formal order to observe 
the Armistice terms—that is to say, to resist the ‘aggressor.’ 
(Jose Aboulker still has that letter, written in Darlan’s own 
hand.) 

“2.30. The Admiral sends a second letter, which Mr. 
Murphy, trusting his word, allows to be sent to the Admiralty. 
Unfortunately, it isn’t censored at 26, Rue Michelet. The 
repression of the Volunteers, the attempt to mobilise the 
Algiers garrison—everything makes one believe that this 
letter, like Jhe first, gave the order to resist. 

“At 5.0 in the morning, Darlan was freed, and from 6.0 
till midday, the Mobile Guard, the Port Gendarmerie, the 
5th Chasseurs and the 13th Senegalese recapture one by one 
the positions held by the Volunteers. The mobilisation 
goes on, and gradually moves to the interior, paralysed 
though it is by our wholesale arrest of officers. But this 
paralysis is such that at 5 o’clock the Americans occupy 
the Palace d’fite (the Army H.Q.) and at 6 o’clock the 
Allies parade through Algiers. 

“I conclude therefore that despite the widespread legend 
which would have it that Darlan was a misunderstood hero 
who always played a double game, having really joined 
our cause long before, the facts are totally different.” 

So ends Jos6 Aboulker’s narrative. 
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According to the official War Office—M.O.I. publication 
Tunisia, . the Allied troops had to anticipate prolonged 
opposition from the Vichy forces. . . 

For the absence of this opposition to the first landings the 
Allies must thank not Darlan but the patriotic resistants, 
the Volontaires de Place. The Armistice between General 
Clark, the American General who led the landings, and 
Darlan, was followed the next day by the arrival of General 
Giraud, who put himself under Darlan’s orders. On 
November 17,. 1942, President Roosevelt declared the ar¬ 
rangements with Darlan to be a temporary expedient. 
On December 2, Darlan issued a proclamation from Radio 
Maroc that he had assumed “the rights and responsibilities 
of a Government,” and had established under his authority 
a High Commissariat and a French Imperial Council to 
“represent France in the world.” From London, de Gaulle 
dissociated himself and his Committee from any arrange¬ 
ments with Darlan’s government which the Allies might 
make. The Volontaires de Place dispersed, disappointed 
in the results of their plan, which seemed only to have sub¬ 
stituted Darlan for Petain, and disillusioned in their hope 
that the Americans would help to release them from a 
Vichyite regime. The Gaullists among them reconstituted 
themselves in the Combat group, led by Rene Capitant, 
later Commissioner for Education in the French National 
Committee. Although it took only a small part in the 
seizure of the city, it had engaged for a long time in anti- 
Vichy and Gaullist propaganda. 

On December 24, Darlan was assassinated. The French 
in Algiers stirred. Was there to be a new democratic 
government to replace the High Commissioner? Giraud 
took over the Government with the War Council which 
was later to include Marcel Peyrouton, ex-Vichy Minister 
and one of the men who in 1940 had the chief responsibility 
for the French Empire’s defection from the Allies, General 
Nogues, his friend and governor of Morocco, who had 
refused to recognise the Armistice which followed the 
November landings, and Governor-General Boisson of West 
Africa, a die-hard Petainist. 

Was France, with the help of America, to raise her head 
again, renewed as the French Republic ? If Giraud and the 
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State Department had any say in the matter, France and the 
French possessions were to regain their vitality, not through 
any experiments in social and political change, but by 
reviving the Catholic conservative authoritarian tradition. 

I Giraud, intended by the Volunteers as the military leader 
! of the unified liberation movement, soon showed that he 
I had no sentimental feelings towards his accomplices whose 
; politics he did not shaie. The American shared his 'realism’. 
I After Darlan’s assassination. Dr. Henri Aboulker and his 
son Jose were arrested with ten others on the grotesque 
charge of plotting to kidnap or murder Giraud and Robert 
D. Murphy. 

“Girauc’s police searched the fiat,” Mme. Danan- 
Aboulker told me, ‘'and one of them pressed a tommy-gun 
, into my ten-year-old son’s chest for half an hour while 
they questioned him.” 

“We were handcuffed,” said the old doctor in his slow, 
sombre voice. “We were handcuffed with our hands behind 
our backs, and taken off to a concentration camp.” 

Early in 1943, the world-wide anger of democrats at 
this outrage forced Giraud to release the prisoners. 

“I met Mr. Murphy at a reception later on,” said Mme. 
Danan-Aboulker. “I didn’t' want to talk to him. But he 
came up to me, and apologised.” 


Chapter IV 

THE FALL OF GIRAUD 

Giraud knew that he had been dismissed from the post 
of Commander in Chief; but nobody else around the 
luncheon table at the Palais d’fite on April 8, 1944, could 
have guessed that there was a crisis in his affairs. His 
daughter, Monique, who had only recently escaped from 
France through Spain, sat on his left side, and he bantered 
her and the members of his staff like the benevolent p^re 
de familk which he is. 

Though he knew that the decree of the French National 
Committee abolishing the post of Commander in Chief 
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and nominating him Inspector General was about to be 
published, Giraud, with General Ralph Tobyn, Commander 
of the North Africa A.A. defences at his right hand, sat 
calmly at the flower-covered table making jokes in French 
which the monolingual American couldn’t understand, even 
in translation. 

“How many War Correspondents are there waiting for 
the Second Front ?Giraud asked me. I told him that 
there were about 150 in England and 100 in North Africa. 

“Ah,'’ said Giraud. “That gives me an idea for a new 
^strategy. I'd use them to confuse the enemy. First, Td 
move them to Cornwall. The Gennans would expect the 
landings in Normandy and move their divisions accordingly. 
Very well ! I’d then switch my War Correspondents to the 
mouth of the Thames. Hitler would rush his troops to 
Holland. Good ! I’d then swing my Correspondents to 
Southampton. The Germans would concentrate at Le 
Havre. You see how we’d baffle them ! ” Though Giraud 
spoke in jest, General MacArthur was to use precisely this 
stratagem when he invaded Leyte in the Philippines. To 
mislead the Japanese, he ordered the War Correspondents 
at his H.Q. to continue to file their despatches from New 
Guinea, just as if nothing were happening. 

Giraud’s sharp blue eyes smiled as he made his jokes, and 
as was proper for the man who had twice escaped from 
German fortresses, his difficulties with the National Com¬ 
mittee didn’t disturb his appetite. Among the guests was 
a French major, wearing an American GI’s uniform with 
bright new galons, who had just arrived after crossing the 
Pyrenees—‘incognito’ as he put it. To this son of an old 
regimental comrade, Giraud spoke with special tenderness 
of old friends and associations, and with special bitterness 
of life in Occupied Paris. Giraud had good personal reasons 
to hate the Germans and to sympathise with all those who 
had lately suffered them. His elder daughter’s death in a 
German prison-camp was a fresh and painful bereavement 
which he bore with his usual appearance of soldierly 
fortitude. 

From two diametrically opposite sources—from Mr. 
Roosevelt and the French Communists—he had recently 
received messages of condolence, intended in part as demon- 
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strations of political sympathy. Giraud replied to each 
that he would mourn his dead when the enemy was defeated. 
It was a point of view with which the Communists had 
every sympathy. They saw that Giraud, with American 
help, had recreated a fighting French Army, already in 
action under General Juin in Italy, and tvere impatient of 
wrangles which sometimes seemed to put politics and 
diplomacy before the concrete task of waging war. When, 
at last, the Communist party agreed that their representatives 
Grenier and J3illoux should enter the Committee, it was in 
the belief that Giraud would accept the post of Inspector 
General, since they didn’t want to acquiesce in any dis¬ 
turbance of military operations. But by April 14 Giraud's 
rejection of the post—which few Gaul lists had expected or 
even hoped for—was a fact. He refused to accept ‘pro¬ 
motion’ to a post which as C. in C. he already held. The 
Committee placed him 'en reserve de Commandement.’ 

That night, when the nine o’clock brawls were over, the 
stragglers and the men with late passes were hurrying to 
their transport vehicles and Algiers was falling into its 
usual uneasy sleep, two Allied armoured brigades were 
standing by in the outskirts. Would Giraud try a Putsch ? 
Would there be trouble with the French Army ? There 
was no Putsch and no trouble. A few days later General 
Bethouard, who succeeded him as Commanding General, 
drove up to the Palais d’Ete. A Zouave guard of honour 
saluted him. And Giraud’s dominion was ended, his 
personal staff dispersed. It was as simple as that. 

To the great promise of Giraud's arrival in North Africa, 
this was the miserable ending. Even the Gaullists who had 
fought Giraud considered this utter collapse an anti-climax 
to their fears. 

The General’s last Order of the Day as Commander in 
Chief of the Fighting Forces expresses his sincere patriotism 
and military devotion. 

“It is not without a heartfelt pang that I must leave 
you,” he said, “after having brought you into the struggle 
in November, 1942, after having obtained from America 
the necessary armaments for the liberation of Tunisia, 
after having rallied the French squadrons to our cause. 
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There is now only one voice, that of France, Men mnv 
go, France remains, 

The message, moving and dignified though it is, explains 
through its gaps why Oiraud, with nil the means of physical 
authority in his hands and the support of the Allied High 
Command and the U.S. State Department behind him, 
failed lo retain power. Not a word in the Order of what 
the struggle was about. To defeat Germany ? That was 
understood. But what then ? To rule France with the 
men or the friends of the men of Vichy ? Giraud had no 
goal to offer Frenchmen, other than patriotism, which was 
not enough, in itself, to give him the moral authority which 
Dc Gaulle has, and which in leadership and government 
is an essential supplement to physical authority. 

Between 1942 and 1944 Giraud’s power gradually withered 
away, though his grip on the upper ranks of the Army 
and on American official sympathy remained secure; whereas 
de Gaulle steadily accumulated power, through the popular 
support which he won, inside and outside of France. Owing 
to the compromises into which his ambiguous position as 
an authoritarian, backed by democratic Governments, 
forced him, Giraud's record in Africa was one of steady 
abdication. To his own entourage, he blamed France's 
defeat in 1940 on the Republican order. And yet, he was 
constantly being impelled by democrats in Africa, France, 
America and Britain who made their feelings felt through 
the Allied governments, to re-establish Republican in¬ 
stitutions. After a long detention, he freed 27 Communist 
deputies in February, 1943. In March, he issued the 
declarations and ordinances annulling the Vichy legislation. 
Justice would ‘henceforth be administered in the name of 
the Republic, and all racial and other discriminatory laws 
will disappear.’ He liquidated the Jewish Affairs Bureau 
and dismissed M. Bonni of the Gouvernement-Gen^ral 
who had published Vichy anti-Jewish decrees in the official 
Algerian Gazette, Grudgingly though he made these changes, 
he seemed, at the beginning of 1943, with the title of French 
Civil and Military Commander in Chief assisted by a War 
Council, to be the successful candidate for temporary 
leadership of Fighting France, in Anglo-American ward— 
not so conspicuously anti-democratic as to irritate ex. 
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iessively watchful democrats abroad, and yet sufficiently 
Pconservative to restrain inolmalions towards pohtical 
experiment in North Africa But his democratic legislation— 
his dissolution of the Fascist Service d’Ordre Legionnaire, 
for example—was too much like the ventnloquial voice 
of the Allits, coming from lips which they mo\ed While 
he slowly abolished Fascist and racial laws in Africa, he 
was inviting the F a^cist and onli-semitic Peyrouton, Bcrgeret, 
and later Pud eu, to join his administration He dissolved 
the Service d Ordre Legionnaiie together^with the Chantiers 
de la Jeunesse, Retain s Fascist-model Youth Movement 
But the members of the Chantiers were absoibed as officers 
into Giriud's new aimy This persistent contradiction 
between his words and actions did not escape his critics, 
who found no compensation in the 17-gun salute which 
his friends, the American State Depaitment, ordered for 
him m Washington in July, 1943 Thougl it took de Gaulle 
another year before he, in turn, had a 17-gun salute—a 
year of unpopularity and contentiousness with Washington— 
he achieved his undisputed leadership of the National 
Committee because the French people saw that his principles 
and conduct coincided 

The U S State Department, for all its sympathy with 
Giraud, could only outweigh de Gaulle until the time when 
the Resistance movements declared themselves definitely in 
his favour In June, 1943, it intervened through General 
Fisenhower on Giraud s side when the newly arrived French 
Committee of National Liberation was discussing which 
of the Generals should be military chief Roosevelt’s 
invitation to Giraud to visit Washington was an underlining 
of his sympathy When Giraud arrived in the USA, 
Admiral Leahy, Roosevelt’s former representative with the 
Vichy Government, was among those waiting to meet him 
‘Tiere,” American diplomacy seemed to say, “is the trusted 
man with whom we are safe to negotiate lend-lease agree¬ 
ments, and who can be relied on to safeguaid property, 
the rights of private business, and trade between France 
and the USA That fellow de Gaulle is mixed up with the 
left, some of his Committee want to nationalise industry; they 
talk of smashmg Trusts, but it’s probably another name for 
attacking private enterprise Let’s put our money on Giraud ” 
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Till August, 1943, when Giraud’s chairmanship was 
limited to sessions in which matters of national defence 
were to be discussed, he remained the alternating Chairman 
of the National Committee. So strong were his links with 
the U.S.A. that, despite this partial restriction in power, 
he was personally delegated by the Committee to take part 
in inter-allied discussions for joint plans in military affairs, 
and to supervise the distribution of Lend-Lease armaments. 
But already, the National Committee, in its decree on the 
organisation of the High Command, was walling in his 
authority. The first article says that the Committee itself 
‘directs the general conduct of the war and disposes of ail 
land, naval and air forces.’ As a politician, the five-star 
General Giraud had proved no match for the three-star 
General de Gaulle. 

It was once fashionable in political circles to charge de 
Gaulle with lack of tact, a charge to which his uncomfortable 
meeting with Roosevelt and Giraud in Morocco gave support. 
Aloof and intransigeant, de Gaulle appeared to be an 
amateur in the diplomatic convention. Time has provided 
its own interpretation of de Gaulle’s ‘lack of tact’. It was 
diplomacy continued by other means. If he had connived 
in the arrangements with Darian, if he had not doggedly 
wrested civil and, finally, military authority from Giraud, 
he might to-day liavc been charged with opportunism 
by the people of France. He might have been infected 
with the decaying odour of Vichy which clung to Giraud 
through all the Vichyites who rallied to him or put themselves 
under his protection. 

“A dear old man—but stupid,” an ambassador said to 
me of Giraud, the day after his fall. “He often seemed to 
behave badly—but only out of stupidity. Look at the way 
he invited Pucheu to Africa and then disowned him. He 
couldn’t look him in the eye when he gave evidence.” 

De Gaulle didn’t suffer from Giraud’s internal conflict. 
He was perfectly harmonious and clear in his conscience 
that the road to Paris did not lie through Vichy. 

The mystery of how the General, who for a few months 
disposed of a great concentration of civil and military power, 
lost it, almost overnight, in a silent revolution, can be 
solved only by understanding Giraud’s character and the 
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forces which were working on it. Giraud in 1943 and 1944 
was following two guiding principles—his own idea of France, 
clerical, authoritarian and militaristic, and the idea of France 
which he thought the Americans would like him to have— 
France clerical, authoritarian and militaristic but concessive to 
democratic feeling and turning its militarism wholeheartedly 
on the side of the Allies. The General tried to achieve both 
aims; and weakened his forces. He tried to appease; and 
lost.the battle because with each step that he took backwards, 
the Gaullists moved rather more than one step forward. 
As Giraud retreated into an exclusive interest in military 
affairs which, he felt, would secure his physical authority, 
de Gaulle hurried to obtain a place in the conduct of military 
affairs—to the dissatisfaction of the Americans. A new 
committee, the Committee of National Defence, was formed 
in August, 1943, with de Gaulle as sole Chairman but with 
Giraud as a member, answerable to the Committee. The 
gelid wind of dismissal had begun to blow. With each 
political victory, de Gaulle attracted as adherents, through 
respect or fear, to his cause those who formerly had been 
apathetic or hostile. The more his supporters, the more 
qualiried was he to extend his attack on Giraud’s powers. 
And so de Gaulle grew stronger with each skirmish and 
Giraud grew weaker, until the major defeat in April, when 
the Allied Command could not interfere as it had done in 
1943 because now de Gaulle’s popular support was too great. 

Even the Vichyites in the administration who had survived 
the Gaullist purges were now reconciled to the idea that 
de Gaulle had come to stay, and that their own hopes of a 
successful career lay in a strict application to their pro¬ 
fessional duties. If Giraud had tried a coup de main in 
order to retain power, he might have proved himself a 
General with officers but without troops. 

His cause was a wistful traditionalism which appealed to 
the military elite. De Gaulle’s cause was also France, but 
it expressed' itself in a dynamic optimism which appealed 
to every class with the exception of the wealthy industrialists, 
landowners and high officers, most of them as discredited 
in France as they were in Algiers. 

Despite Giraud’s reverses, the U.S. State Department 
never lost faith till D day that Big Business and Conservative 
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elements in France would be of more use to an Allied army 
of Liberation than a popular resistance movement. During 
Admiral Leahy’s stay in Vichy, he had established contacts 
with French industrialists in the belief that by their place 
in the economic life of the country they could at the proper 
time deliver key positions to the Allied invaders. It was 
the Murphy-Darlan policy applied to France. Lemaigre- 
Dubreuil, close friend of Giraud and agent of the Americans 
during the North African landings, was one of the business 
men in whom the Americans had high hopes, although his 
anti-democratic career as founder of the Liguc des Con- 
trihuabks, a reactionary Taxpayers’ Association, and director 
of Vendemiaire, a collaborationist organ, published at 
Clermont-Ferrand, was notorious. He had contacts both 
in Madrid and Vichy, and for some time had been the 
civilian head of Giraud’s mission to Washington. During 
the Casablanca conference, both the Americans and Giraud 
wanted him to take part in the discussions, but de Gaulle 
refused to see the ex-CagouIard, whose connection with the 
Comite des Forges, and the Royalist paper Action Francaise, 
was so recent. Soon after Giraud’s fall, Dubreuil’s niece 
told me, at a party given by the Commanding Officer of an 
A.A. Battery in the hills above Algiers, that her uncle had 
left for Tangier. Her two escorts from the American 
Embassy were diplomatically silent. When 1 heard later 
that Lemaigre-Dubreuil had arrived in Madrid, together 
with Jean Rigaud, another ex-Cagoulard, collaborator in 
the Action Franpaise and formerly information chief to 
Giraud, it was hard not to believe that the journey was, 
in fact, a flight. 

“Who let these representatives of the Trusts go ? Why 
weren’t they arrested ? They have gone to meet Chatel 
and Nogu^s on the road to Vichy,” said the Communist 
paper Liberte on June 1. 

The Gaullists had even uglier things to say of the journey. 
They said that Lemaigre-Dubreuil and Rigaud had been 
cast by the Americans for the same role in France as they 
had played in the North African landings. Their destination 
wasn’t Madrid but Vichy; their purpose to form a Vichy 
government, under some other name, to collaborate with 
General Eisenhower. There were certainly mysterious 
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circumstances in the departure of the two men, since they 
could not have left Algiers without an Ordre de Mission,, 
issued by the French authorities, or entered Spanish Morocco 
without a visa. And their visit to Spain must have interested 
the Allied Intelligence Services. Muscatelli, the Prefect of 
Algeria, was made the whipping boy, charged with having 
facilitated the departure of the ex-Cagoulards, and dismissed 
from his post. If the Allies really thought that they could 
use two such unpopular men as Trojan horses, they were 
badly informed about feeling in France as well as North 
Africa. When the testing day of the Allied* invasion came, 
those of the collaborationist business men who were able 
to do so fled with the enemy. They were the only supporters^ 
whom Dubreuil and Rigaud could have hoped for in France. 

The exit of Giraud’s ‘hommes de conliance’ left the 
General himself in the atmosphere of failure. The stiff 
fagade of right-wing military government had not fallen 
with a crash; it merely crumbled into soft dust. Giraud*s 
fitat-Major at the Palais d'Ete was dissolved, its members 
returned to their regiments. A few days before, General 
Paul Devinck, chief of his personal staff, showed me the 
room in the pavilion where Darlan was assassinated by a 
young Royalist. It is a fairly large ground-floor room with 
a glass-covered table—the glass was cracked by one shot— 
and a bullet-holed mirror; Giraud's portrait half-covered 
a second bullet hole. To the right of the glass is a cracked 
window with a third hole. Devinck’s broken nose puckered, 
as he pointed them out. 

“Darlan’s murder ? ” he said. “It was just one of tliose 
accidents. They happen in war. All that one can do is to 
try and minimise them.” 

Shortly afterwards, Giraud retired to a villa in the country, 
disappearing from political life as completely as if he had 
been assassinated, without even a legend of martyrdom 
for a few to revere. Was his fall an accident ? I believe 
that it was inherent in the cause which he chose to represent; 
the leadership of France towards a goal which the people 
of France rejected. De Gaulle at a later date could afford 
to send a generous invitation to Giraud to return to France. 
Giraud, the last*war hero of Metz who had aspired to be 
the hero of France, remained the hero of Metz. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR RECOGNITION 

With his victory over Giraud, de Gaulle won recognition 
from both friends and enemies of his leadership in the 
National Committee. Unless he could now win full recog¬ 
nition for the Committee from the Allied Governments, 
the danger remained that at the eleventh hour they might 
nominate some other Giraud to divide or usurp authority. 
The Russians, it is true, were benevolent towards the Com¬ 
mittee; and the French air-squadrons, fighting on the 
Russian front, were a token of Russo-French friendship. 
Duff Cooper, the British representative, was also a friendly 
and tolerant observer, anxious to enhance the Committee's 
prestige. Early in May, 1944, an unfriendly critic of Allied 
policy said to me that Robert Murphy was like a sour maiden 
aunt, looking on while Duff Cooper and Bogmolov, the 
Soviet Ambassador, were living in sin with the Committee. 
I would myself have used a different analogy. From their 
villas. Duff Cooper, Harold Macmillan, the British Minister 
and Bogmolov were distantly holding the wrist of the 
Committee, more like physicians than lovers. But whereas 
Duff Cooper seemed an old family doctor, Macmillan had 
the detached manner of a Harley Street specialist and 
Bogmolov the utilitarian air of a member of the People’s 
Commissariat for Health. Murphy watched the patient 
like a pessimistic undertaker. 

‘Full recognition’ was the primary theme of the Com¬ 
mittee and the Algiers Press during the months before the 
invasion. As water diviners watch for the slightest tremble 
of their twig, so French political journalists scanned the 
world’s press for indications that the Committee was about 
to be recognised, without reservation, as the provisional 
government of France. If some obscure South American 
journal announced that Roosevelt was considering ‘full 
recognition’ the Alger Ripublicain immediately gave it 
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banner headlines, equal to those announcing the fall of 
Odessa or Kiev. But however doubtful the issue, the 
Committee and its President liad travelled a long way in 
prestige since de,Gaulle as an Under Secretary of State for 
National Defence and War in Reynaud’s Cabinet, and the 
go-between of France and Britain, first won Mr. Churchill’s 
confidence. It was de Gaulle who on June 16 brought back 
to Reynaud the terms of the ‘solemn act of Union’ between 
Britain and France, proposed by the British government. 
It was he who on June 18, making the famous appeal to 
Frenchmen not to recognise the Vichy-German armistice 
of 1940, founded the Free French Movement. Its develop¬ 
ment is worth recalling. 

In August, 1940, the British government formally recog¬ 
nised the movement with de Gaulle at its head, as a fighting 
organisation of Frenchmen. De Gaulle was to receive 
financial help and military equipment and in return he was 
to recruit a military force to fight the Axis. In October,^ 
1940, de Gaulle established the Imperial Defence Council 
at Brazzaville with the ‘powers of a War government,* or 
in other words, with the eight to exercise public powers^ 
based on French legislation before June 23, 1940. At that 
time, the Free French movement claimed no ^power of 
legislation. 

In the meantime the B.B.C. had made de Gaulle known to 
millions in France who, before the war, either knew nothing 
about him or knew him only as a professional soldier. In 
those days the personality of de Gaulle was comparatively 
unimportant, though his vibrant voice and rhetoric were 
useful. A leader had arisen who refused to accept the 
humiliation of defeat, one who was sponsored by the Allies 
and armed, not only with hope, but with the material 
resources to reverse the military and political decisions of 
1940. From being purely a recruiting agency, the Movement 
developed a political significance which took form in 
September, 1941, when the National Committee was es¬ 
tablished in London. Its task was now to improvise a 
de facto authority since it claimed to be ‘the provisional 
guardian of the National patrimony.’ As a programme 
it set itself to prepare ‘the framework within which it will 
be possible for the French people to exercise its national 
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authority.’ The Soviet Government treated the Committee 
sympathetically; the British government supplied it with 
help. Almost a honeymoon period of French and American 
diplomacy seemed to begin. November 24, 1941: the 
U.S. gave Lend-Lease supplies to de Gaulle’s army in France 
and Syria. March 3, 1942: the U.S. recognised the National 
Committee as being in effective control in New Caledonia. 
April 6, 1942: the U.S. recognised the Free French in 
Equatorial Africa. June 10, 1942: Admiral Stark and 
Brigadier-General Bolte appointed by the U.S. to ‘consult’ 
with the National Committee on war questions. But this 
friendly calendar has an obverse side. 

United States shipments of food continued to go to 
Vichy-controlled North Africa; Mr. Roosevelt’s old friend 
Admiral Leahy was whispering into^Petain’s ear and trying 
to organise a turn-about in favour of the Allies. The 
Committee’s relations with the United States were par¬ 
ticularly weakened when the Free French Navy, under the 
command of Admiral Muselier who was afterwards dis¬ 
missed, took over the islands of St, Pierre and Miquelon 
in December, 1941. Mr. Roosevelt did not like’it. He 
considered that de Gaulle had failed him. From that date 
onwards, the American State Department was looking for 
its own de Gaulle, who proved to be Giraud. British and 
U.S. diplomacy began a gentle tug-of-war. 

The compromise of June 3, 1943, was between the rival 
claims of the U.S. State Department and the Foreign Office, 
as much as between those of Giraud and de Gaulle. On 
that date the two movements joined in the French Committee 
of National Liberation with the Generals as ’alternating 
Chairmen. It was agreed that the Committee would transfer 
its powers to the provisional government, ‘to be constituted 
according to the laws of the French Republic, as soon as 
the liberation of France would permit and not later than 
at the time of the total liberation of France.’ In a joint 
statement, Harold Macmillan, the British Minister of State, 
and Murphy said that their governments would decide ‘in 
view of numerous past precedents what degree of recog¬ 
nition would be accorded to this Committee,’ a de facto 
authority without juridical basis. There was no question, 
they said, of their governments giving de jure recognition 
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to any French authority ‘which could be set up in the near 
future under the present circumstances of the gagging of 
opinion in France/ It was a snub to de Gaulle and to those 
in the Foreign Office who were urging his claims for an 
extension of the Committee’s powers. 

But the formal adherence of the National Council of 
Resistance to de Gaulle in May had made it clear that he 
had both the allegiance of the underground movement^ and 
a mandate from it which the Soviet government was quick 
to appreciate. It recognised de Gaulle as ‘leader of all 
French patriots fighting against the Hitlerites and as being 
the sole authorised representative of these Frenchmen*. 
The Chinese government also accepted the Committee as 
‘administering those French territories which acknowledge 
its authority.’ The Americans were unimpressed by the 
Russian and Chinese action. The Committee, for them, 
remained a body authorised by the Allies but not by the 
French people. 

In answer to this, the Committee set up the Provisional 
Consultative Assembly in order to demonstrate to the 
world that their authority was delegated to them by the 
people of France. Speaking of this claim, an Allied Minister 
said, “The French National Committee is just as repre¬ 
sentative of France as the Royal Geographical Society is 
representative of the geography of Great Britain.” The 
members of the Assembly, it is true, had not been elected 
by popular vote, like the British Parliament. They were 
the nominees of the Resistance Movement and of liberated 
French territory. But although they did not represent 
opinion, they reflected the mood of the French people on 
the eve of liberation. It would have been better, if in its 
claim for the Provisional Consultative Assembly, the Com¬ 
mittee had not spoken of ‘representation’ but had stuck 
to the popular catchword that the Assembly was ‘the image 
of France.* When it met for the first time in November, 
1943, de Gaulle was emboldened to make a fighting speech, 
making the challenge to the Allies, “A sovereign France, 
with you or without you.” It was the time of the Moscow 
conference to which the French had not been invited. 
“Certain powers who are our friends,” de Gaulle said, 
“tend to be doubtful about the Committee, but the Com- 
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mittee has great difficulties to contend with and is anxious 
to maintain its alliances. The Committee is, in fact, the 
Government of the French Republic.” 

According to the Algerian Press, the declaration was 
received with tremendous applause; according to a British 
eye-witness, it was heard timidly. De Gaulle’s claim 
abandoned his old compromise with Giraud, that the 
Committee was a stopgap, not a Jink between the Third 
and Fourth Republics. How would the Allies react to the 
pretension that the Committee was the Government of the 
Fourth Republic? Roosevelt answered with the proposal 
that, after the Allied landings in France, General Eisenhower 
should be empowered to treat with and choose as adminis¬ 
trators any Frenchmen put forward either by the Committee 
of National Liberation or ‘by other parties or groups’ who 
might collaborate with the liberators. The French in Algiers 
angrily repudiated the plan, and the National Committee 
determined to push forward with its own plans for the 
de facto exercise of government, in North Africa and 
ultimately in France. To make this intention clear, the 
Assembly passed a resolution on May 16 that the National 
Committee of Liberation should henceforth be called The 
provisional government of the French Republic.’ 

In accordance with the tradition that Governments should 
be pushed by the people towards the policies which they 
intend to pursue, the motion was submitted to the Assembly 
from the clandestine Confederation Generale de Travail in 
France. Perhaps the inspirers were in the first place them¬ 
selves inspired with their idea by the National Committee. 
Whatever its origin, it was now welcomed in almost un¬ 
qualified acclamation by the Assembly, which felt that 
de facto authority was the only legal title necessary for a 
Provisional Government. Let lawyers and historians argue 
concerning right. Only the reverend Senator Astier rose 
to challenge the qualifications' of the Assembly and the 
Committee to make decisions affecting the French Con¬ 
stitution. The Senator, a grave old man, wrote a letter to 
the local papers complaining that the Committee was 
usurping the sovereignty of the French people which was 
vested in the nation. In Algiers political circles, Astier 
was not taken seriously. His opinions were treated as 
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those of a crank. 

The National Committee was preparing to govern France 
and had its own idea of government. On April 21 it 
published the Ordinance Concerning the Organisation of 
Public Powers in France after the Liberation. The First 
Article decreed “the French people will decide sovereignly 
on its future institutions. With this intention, the Con¬ 
stituent National Assembly will be summoned as soon as 
circumstances allow in order to proceed to regular elections, 
at the latest one year after the complete liberation of the 
territory. It will be elected by a single secret vote of all 
French men and women who arc of age, apart from those 
excluded by incapacities provided for in the existing law.” 

''Article 2. During the transitional period preceding the 
summoning of the National Constituent Assembly the 
progressive re-establishment of Republican institutions will 
be realised as is foreseen by the following articles.” (There 
follow the articles dealing with the re-establishment of 
the Municipal and General Councils elected before September, 
1939.) 

Article 19 provided that in each department on the day 
of its liberation a Departmental Committee of Liberation 
would be set up, charged with assisting the Prefect. It 
would be composed of a representative of each resistance 
organisation, of the Trade Union organisation, and of the 
political parties directly affiliated to the National Council 
of Resistance existing in the department. Article 20 pro¬ 
vided that the Provisional Consultative Assembly would 
move to France at the same time as the French Committee 
of National Liberation and would be summoned in the city 
where the public authority would have its seat. The in¬ 
tention of both Articles was to maintain the closest asso¬ 
ciation between the Committee and its instruments of 
authority, the local groups of resistance and their organising 
bodies, so that on the day of liberation the Committee would 
not find itself either without the means of exercising govern¬ 
ment, or alternatively, with the means in the hands of the 
administrators left by Vichy, 

The Committee had already published an Ordinance on 
April 2 setting out its proposals for the establishment of 
civil and military authorities to act in France immediately 
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after the landing. It proposed “to appoint a delegate of the 
Committee of National Liberation who would have under 
him an administrative delegation consisting of representatives 
^f the Civil Commissioners and a general, called the military 
delegate, representing the Commander-in-Chicf.” These 
various authorities would act for the Committee of National 
Liberation until it was able to take over government itself. 
The liberated zones would be divided into forward and rear 
zones. The Committee's delegate would be responsible for 
restoring and directing civil services and the economic life 
in both zones and for the application of a state of siege 
in the rear zones. 

The military delegate's responsibility would be liaison 
with the Allies, and the rccohstitution of the French military 
administration. He would have to communicate to the 
Allies “the Committee’s decisions regarding action of combat 
elements of the resistance movements,” and act as go-between 
from the Allies to the French civil population in order to 
meet the needs of the Allied armies in the field. 

The Americans were ill-disposed towards this self-identi¬ 
fication of the Committee with the sovereign power of the 
French people and reluctant to give it more than liaison 
duties in the intended war zone. But the nearer the approach 
of D day and the clearer the lack of hope for an effective 
collaboration of even attentistes with the Allies, the more 
the Americans had to nurse de Gaulle and his Committee, 
and the bolder did these become in asserting their claims. 
On April 9, Cordell Hull, U.S. Secretary of State, made a 
concessive speech on the subject of France in which he said 
that the first preoccupation of the Allies was to beat the 
enemy and to expel him from French territory and from the 
neighbouring countries which he had invaded. For that 
purpose, the High Command had, of course, to exercise 
unhindered authority. But they had neither the intention 
nor wish to govern France. It was of the highest importance 
that civil authority in France should be exercised by the 
French, 

“We are disposed,” he said, “to see the French Committee 
of National Liberation exercise leadership to establish law 
and order under the supervision of the Allied Commander- 
in-Chief. The Committee has given a public assurance 
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that it has no intention of perpetuating its authority.” 
This was a great step forward from the French point of 
view, though it was taken cautiously, with reservations, 
with ‘escape clauses’—and with reluctance. What it revealed 
rather than what it conceded gave most encouragement 
to the French in Algiers: it showed that the U.S. State 
Department at last recognised the need for collaboration 
with the Committee. 

Soon afterwards, Mr. Eden informed the House of 
Commons that conversations concerning the French ad¬ 
ministration were going on between General Eisenhower 
and General Koenig, head of the French military mission. 
Despite these friendly moves, the last days of May were 
marked by a lack of understanding and sympathy between 
the French and the Allies. Physical communication between 
Britain and Algiers had almost stopped. Even Andre 
Philip, Minister of State, who was m London when the 
travel-ban was introduced, was allowed to return only as 
a special favour. As the use of diplomatic cipher was 
prohibited, the French in Algiers were unable to maintain 
confidential contact with their representatives in London, 
and more particularly with General Koenig. The French 
felt truculent and expressed tliemselves truculently. Emmanuel 
d’Astier, Commissioner of the Interior, charged the British 
with not sending enough arms to the Maquis in Haute- 
Savoie. Grenier, Commissioner for Air, complained that 
the Maquis was not getting any support. Dc Gaulle could 
afford to encourage this mood. Whatever the intentions 
of Allied diplomacy, he knew that if they disregarded the 
mass resistance movement in France, they v/ould be reckoning 
without their host, since it was the Maquisards who would 
pave the way for liberation, and ultimately decide what 
form liberation should take. 

“We will not tolerate occupation,” the French used to 
say, “not even an Allied occupation.” And duiing the 
month of May, more and more frequently, in the Messes, 
in the corridors of the Assembly and in the buvettes, I heard 
the analysis which was really a threat. “If the Allies impose 
a new kind of Vichy government on the French people, 
there’ll be a civil war.” 

A general feeling that the Americans were holding up 
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the full recognition which the British government wanted 
to give, increased the popularity of the British at the expense 
of the already diminished popularity of the Americans. 

“When the landings in North Africa took place/' said 
Colonel Zanck, a distinguished and normally mild-mannered 
doctor one night as he was driving me from El Biar to the 
Hotel Aletti, “the British had to wear American uniforms. 
When the Americans land in France, they’d better wear 
British uniforms,” 

This eagerness to assume that the British Government 
wished to give the Committee whole-hearted recognition 
but was restrained by the Americans was understandable, 
but not prompted by official British policy. On May 24, 
Mr. Churchill said in Parliament, “The reason why the 
United States and Great Britain have not been able to 
recognise it (the Committee) yet as the government of France 
or even as the Provisional Government of France is because 
we are not sure that it represents the French nation in 
the same way as the governments of Britain, the United 
States and Soviet Russia represent the whole body of their 
people. The Committee will of course exercise the leadership 
to establish law and order in the liberated areas of France 
under the supervision, while the military exigency lasts, of 
the Supreme Allied Commander. But we do not wish to 
commit ourselves at this stage to imposing the government 
oFthe French Committee upon all of France which, might 
fall under our control without more knowledge than we 
now possess of the situation in the interior of France. At 
the same time, I must make it clear that we^shall have no 
dealings with the Vichy government.” 

That was in fact the policy which the British and the 
American governments had followed in principle from the 
first, and although the material forces which de Gaulle 
disposed of and his own prestige had vastly increased as 
a result of Allied help, Macmillan and Murphy, as advisers 
to their governments, had never encouraged a degree of 
recognition which would attribute sovereignty to the Com¬ 
mittee. They were a brake to those who, for love of France, 
were in a hurry to see in the National Committee the 
appearance of a resurrected France, even though the ap¬ 
pearance might be, in part at least, only an illusion. British 
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policy was based on the advice of the reserved, analytical 
Macmillan rather than on that of the francophile Duff 
Cooper who was in favour of the maximum diplomatic 
support for the Committee. Speaking as the representative 
of France, de Gaulle considered that France was slighted 
if his own immediate claims were not conceded. But the 
American and British governments have been consistently 
firm in not admitting that the Committee has a sovereignty 
which de jure can only come from the French people. 

The lesser men of the Gaullist movement imitated de 
Gaulle’s indignation at the Allies' non-recognition, though 
often their anxiety seemed less for the status of France 
than for their own right to hold office. As a result, I some¬ 
times found it embarrassing to support the extended recog¬ 
nition of the Committee which I favoured, when my argu¬ 
ments were seconded by careerists in the administration 
whom I deplored. 

The refugee Governments had no such restraints. Luxem¬ 
bourg showed a consistent urgency to recognise the Committee 
in all its forms. Through their Ministers in the Hotel 
Aletti the Czechs, the Belgians and the Dutch also showed 
considerable eagerness to stand in well. They were probably 
storing up grace for the better world when France will be 
a Gteat Power again. But when the Allies landed in Nor¬ 
mandy on June 6, General Eisenhower in his Order of 
the Day did not refer to de Gaulle, to the French Pro¬ 
visional Government, or even to the Resistance Move¬ 
ment De Gaulle, in his broadcast the same day, did not 
hesitate to order the French people to obey their govern¬ 
ment, that is to say the Committee and its local delegates. 

The debate between de Gaulle and the Allies might have 
gone on indefinitely. Tt was the French Forces of the 
Interior, the Maquis and ihe Resistance Movement, which 
were the arbiter, giving their vote to the Committee and 
deciding on the Provisional Government of France. De 
Gaulle did not win recognition for France: France won 
recognition for de Gaulle. 
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THE RESISTANCE—A POPULAR FRONT 

“Ir de Gaulle hadn’t existed, we would have cicatcd him,” 
a delegate of the Metropolitan Resistance Gioup said to 
me in a corridor ol the Assembly as we were discussing the 
debate, which had just ended, on trade unionism in France 

I disagieed ‘ Where, ’ I asked him, “is the Polish de 
Gaulle, or the Dutch, Belgian, Norwegian or Greek ^ 
There’s Tito in Yugo-Slavia and Benes for Czecho-Slovakia 
But aren I these exceptional men, comparable with de Gaulle 
m their qualities of leadership ^ ” The delegate argued 
that de Gaulle, as a resistant, was only first among equals , 
and that he had achieved this distinction because, by a 
historical accident, he had received the support of all the 
British sources of propaganda and military aid in becoming 
a symbol and instrument of liberation I could agree with 
him that the British Government had helped de Gaulle m 
his assumption of leadership, that the BBC had served 
to make him known, and that without the support of the 
underground movement de Gaulle could nevei have main¬ 
tained his claim to speak for France But though the 
Resistance would certainly have produced leadeis, they 
could not have rallied Frenchmen of all shades of opinion 
m the same way as de Gaulle, an apparently non-political 
General who appealed to all parties with the watch-word 
‘Liberation ’ 

During the first months of the German occupation, 
lesistance had been spontaneous but disconnected The 
Communists had their own underground organisation which 
they guaided jealously from interference by any other 
group Socialists, Trade Umomsts, Gaullists, Catholics, 
all fought the Germans independently Even the regions 
of France had their separate commands m the South 
were the Liberation^ Combat and Franc^-Tireurs, in the 
North, Liberation^ Ceux de la Resistance^ Francs-Tireurs- 
Partisans and the Right Wing group 
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Uncoordinated, these resistance movements would have 
remained factions. Unified, they became the French Re- 
sistance Movement. Without de Gaulle to cement them, 
they would have thrown up factional leaders, any one of 
whom might, it is true, have asserted himself as a national 
leader. But it would have involved a slow struggle, with 
the risk that, at the climax of the war, the underground 
groups, as in Greece and Poland, would have been fighting 
each other rather than the enemy. De Gaulle recognised 
that the leader of the Resistance Movement would also be 
leader of France. And when the National Council of 
Resistance, representing the zones, the Trade Unions and 
the political parties, gave him its support, he knew that 
whatever his popularity or unpopularity abroad, his 
authority in France was secure. 

The Resistance Movement brought a major change in 
the composition and quality of the Gaullist Movement 
whose administrative kernel, during its London days, was 
a hotch-potch of wealthy Right-Wing Refugees, business men 
and Left-Wing democrats. At that time, the Gaullist 
underground groups, ‘Combat’ and ‘Liberation Franc- 
Tircur’ were urging the abolition of the old political parties 
and the substitution of a one-party system, an authoritarian 
programme which had some appeal to those who blamed 
the French collapse on the politics of the Third Republic, 
and looked to a Strong Man for France’s renewal. De 
Gaulle wisely rejected the plan. Instead, he applied himself 
to winning the adherence of the parties and the Trade 
Unions which, throughout their history, had feared and 
mistrusted Generals who dabbled in affairs of State. 

How was it that, though himself suspected of authori¬ 
tarianism, de Gaulle managed to win the support of the 
Confederation Gcnerale de Travail—the French equivalent 
of the T.U.C. and, formerly, one of the most powerful 
working-class organisations in the world ? 

It was because de Gaulle understood the part which 
the Trade Unions have in the nation’s life, recognised its 
democratic nature by appointing a Trade Union democrat, 
Adrien Tixier, to be Commissioner for Social Affairs, and 
honoured the Confederation for its record of resistance. 
He won the older French Trade Union leaders by a com 
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bination of the flattery which usually attracts Trade Union 
leaders into Coalition Governments, and the boldness of 
his example which the younger Trade Unionists had imitated 
since 1940. The General, curiously enough, not only 
obtained the adherence, but helped to repair the disunity 
of the Labour Movement, which began in 1939 when the 
opponents of the Russo-German Pact refused to collaborate 
with the Communists of the Confederation. 

The history of the once discredited, disrupted C.G.T. under 
Vichy may be remembered as an example of democratic 
tenacity. On August 16, 1940, Vichy formally dissolved 
the C.G.T. Almost immediately, it reorganised itself 
secretly, reconciling Communists and non-Communists in 
a common programme—the fight against the Occupation 
and Vichy. It sent a delegate to the National Council of 
Resistance, another to London, and an entire delegation 
to the Consultative Assembly in Algiers. The link between 
the C.G.T. and the Committee of National Liberation was 
secure. From now on, the resources of each were joined 
against Vichy, which was already trying to weaken the old 
forms of Trade Unionism. Petain’s most specious bait was 
the Charter of Labour, modelled on Mussolini’s Fascist 
Charter which combined employers and workers in cor¬ 
porations, but with the effective rights of the employer 
heavily outbalancing those of the workers. 

The workers who, for many years, had been educated by 
their political organisations to abhor fascism, were not 
likely to be converted by a decree of the Marshal. The whole 
project, complete on paper in October, 1941, remained a 
bureaucrat’s day-dream. The National Federation of 
Syndicates never left the stage of being a Ministerial minute; 
and the Regional and National Social Committees never 
became effective. Of the 12,000 employers' unions which 
were planned, only 1,000 were set up, because the workers, 
including those who were nominated by their employers 
as members of the Joint Works Committees, refused to 
collaborate. Largely as a result of the C.G.T.’s under¬ 
ground propaganda, the plan to draw the French working 
class into a fascist organisation of labour failed. 

Parallel with the fight against Vichy, the fight against 
the foreign enemy went on. La Vie Ouvriere (the secret 
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journal of the C.G.T.) described on December 7, 1943, a 
strike of coal-miners in the Pas de Calais. 

‘They shut themselves up in the lavatories of Pit 4 at 
Lens. The prefet came to find out what it was all about. 
“What do you want he asked. Suddenly, in the middle 
of a hostile silence, a voice rose, a virile voice without a 
tremor. “We want rifles ! “ ’ Immediately, the cry was 
repeated by a thousand voices, and, the writer adds, ‘Praise 
be to the miners of Lens who expressed the conscience of 
France so well at that moment. They did not think it enough 
to wait passively for liberation by the Allies.’ 

In France, as in Algiers, dc Gaulle’s appointment of 
Tixier, member of the International Labour Oflice, as a 
link with the C.G.T. was accepted as a mark of good faith 
that in the Fourth Republic the Trade Unions would be 
revived. On March 31, the Commissioner outlined in the 
Assembly the Committee’s labour programme which con¬ 
firmed the e.G.T.’s allegiance to Gaullism. “The Trade 
Unions,’’ he said, “will be called to help in the economic 
reconstruction of the country. But the position of employers 
is more complicated than that of the workers. The Employers’ 
Trade Associations did not engage in effective resistance. 
It is not a question of condemning every employer, but we 
must not whitewash them. The purging of these Associations 
will not be entrusted to the Employers' Confederation. 
We will set up mixed commissions representing the govern¬ 
ment, the employers and the patriots. We must at all 
costs prevent the return of the employers’ domination.” 
Tixier went on to reassert the principle of the 40-hour week 
except in essential enterprises, and proposed an all-round 
increase in wages with a minimum wage for unskilled 
workers. The Assembly formally voted the abrogation of 
Vichy's Labour Charter. 

Although the name would not have been sympathetically 
heard in Algiers, de Gaulle had created a Popular Front, 
more comprehensive than any even attempted under the 
Third Republic. The squabbles of the moderate Trade 
Unionists and the Communists were stilled. The vicious 
satire of the Right Wing against the Left was silenced. They 
all marched to free France. 
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It no longer mattered to de Gaulle whether a few attentistes, 
more or less, decided to wear the Croix de Lorraine, or 
even that others, collaborators and Giraudists, were toying 
with the idea of alternative Vichy governments, under the 
protection of the Allies. As Commander in Chief, General 
Giraud had directed the Deuxi^me Bureau, the intelligence 
branch of the French Army, and had important contacts 
inside France, through regular couriers, who came and 
went like efficient postmen. But his friends, however 
influential, were outweighed in importance by the masses, 
represented by the National Council of Resistance, who 
now rallied to dc Gaulle. 

Once the National Committee in Algiers was recognised 
as the directive body for the Resistance Movement, it 
began to exercise a centralised control, which culminated 
in the rising of the French Forces of the Interior, a co¬ 
ordinated effort, as surprising to some of the friends of 
France as it was to the enemy. Openly, as well as secretly, 
the Committee infiltrated its authority among the police, 
civil servants and the professional classes. Every Sunday, 
Frangois de Menthon, Commissioner for Justice, used to 
speak to the magistrates of France from Radio France in 
Algiers. “There are magistrates,” he said, “who have 
shown an odious servility towards Vichy. Too many of 
them, through an unpardonable weakness, have accepted 
tasks which their conscience should have forbidden them. 
We know it and we know their names. But I also know 
that throughout France, large numbers of magistrates and 
advocates have grouped themselves under the direction of 
a directive committee attached to the National Council of 
Resistance in order to organise resistance on the judicial 
plane. . . . Unite in the resistance movement behind the 
Government of the Republic in order to sabotage the 
repressive measures against the patriots and the anti¬ 
republican laws of Vichy.” 

But in the marriage of de Gaulle and the Resistance 
Movement, the question of dominance was as persistent 
as it was delicate, and even at the time of Paris’s fall 
it had not been settled. Both partners in the alliaPc^ 
understood their mutual dependence. The National Council 
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of Resistance had the bodies and the will of millions of 
Frenchmen behind it. ^ De Gaulle had the moral support 
of most patriots, but, he also had arms, money and facilities 
issued by the Allies. Under the Presidency of Rene Capitant, 
head of the Gaullist ‘Combat’ organisation, the National 
Subscription for French Resistance raised, up to March 
25, 1944, nearly 550 million francs, according to the Depeche 
Algericnnc. Who should control the supply of arms? 
Who should dispose of the money, a most important weapon 
of political power ? The Communists complained that their 
fighting organisation, the Francs-Tireurs Partisans, was not 
getting a fair share of the weapons dropped in France by 
the R.A.F. The Resistance Council, as a whole, complained 
that the finances of the fund were being used arbitrarily, 
without their scrutiny. They feared the tendency of Govern¬ 
ments in exile, whether their finances are drawn from foreign 
subsidies, sequestered investments abroad, or public sub¬ 
scriptions, to degenerate into a collection of office-holders, 
with a swollen body of well-paid administrators, dispro¬ 
portionate in number to their function. They had seen 
too many examples, in other refugee Governments, of 
officials who felt that their contribution to the Liberation 
Movement had been made merely by theTact of their office, 
and who considered themselves justified in awaiting their 
country’s deliverance in comfort, enjoying privileges denied 
to their suffering fellow citizens. 

The hangers-on of the French National Committee, in 
London and Algiers, who hoped to draw a pension paid for 
by the sacrifices of others, were discouraged both by de 
Gaulle and by the Resistance Movement. De Gaulle 
would not give up control of the funds for the underground; 
but in order to insure and prove that the money was used 
only for its proper purpose, he agreed that the National 
Council of Resistance should have as its representative 
Albert Bosman, Vice-President of the Assembly and member 
of the Resistance Group, among the directors of the funds. 
Bosman, a leader Of the North Zone underground, was 
as unlike the fictional conspirator as one could imagine. 
He never made speeches in the Assembly, although he 
sometimes read statements. Short, bespectacled, about 50 
years old —with his slim, well-dressed figure he 
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looked younger—Bosman had been a business man before 
the war, acting as an agent for an engineering firm in 
England as well as France. He told me that even before 
1940, he had had experience of underground work because, 
while he was working for his capitalist employers, he 
spent a considerable part o( his time under an assumed 
name in giving socialist iectuies. 

In Occupied Paris, Bosman, with his mild professional 
manner, Ibund easy access to the ficolc Normalc, which 
was for a time a centre of resistance. Here he set up the 
editorial offices of an illegal newspaper which used the 
school’s duplicating machine for printing purposes. By 
the time the Germans raided the school, the headquarters 
had already moved on. Bosman did not escape from 
France; he left it on the orders of his group, in one of 
those despeiate adventures which seemed to me so in¬ 
congruous with his appearance. He described to me how, 
tor days, hidden in the landes, he awaited the British plane 
which was to take him to London. Each day he expected 
arrest. Would the plane ever come ? Would it be picked 
up by radiolocation and shot down ? Would it land safely ? 
Would it be able to take off again ? 

Walking tj^nough the well lit streets of Algiers at the side 
of this quiet, amiable man, who looked like a moderately 
successful commercial traveller, I found it hard to imagine 
him in a situation where he had to ask himself these questions. 
Perhaps he found it hard to believe himself. Bosman had 
never flown before, and could not remember what type of 
plane arrived at last to make a difficult landing on a heath. 
He remembered only that this small two-scatcr plane was 
buffeted by a half gale, that the pilot took evasive action 
which made him sick, and that when he aiTivcd in Britain, 
he was much iclieved. Bosman was of the same modest 
but heroic character as Mederic, another resistance leader 
who, reporting to the underground movement from the 
Consultative Assembly, was caught by the Gestapo. Rather 
than speak under its torture he committed suicide in prison. 
These were two typical men of the Resistance Movement 
who only seemed ordinary because their courage and 
devotion to France was shared by most of their comrades. 
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Would a dc Gaulle have been created by the Resistance 
Movement if de Gaulle had not existed ? T do not think 
so; but equally I do not believe that (he Gaullist mo\ement 
could have won the general support of the French people 
without the adherence of men like Bosman and Medpric. 
It is among de Gaulle's great merits as a leader that he 
was not jealous of talent among his followers, but fostered 
it; and, that, sensitive to the feelings of France, he should 
have preferred the support of the National Council of 
Resistance which represented the people, to the weapon 
of a Single Party, authorised by himself. 


CllAPT£R VII 

THE ASSEMBLfiE CONSULTATIVE AND THE 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

Joseph Serda, deputy for Bone, was proposing an amend¬ 
ment to the Ordonnance sur VOrganisation dc la Presse. 
From my scat in the Tribune Diplomatique (1 found myself 
in the second tier of boxes, instead of in the Press Gallery, 
after losing my way in the corridors of the Palais des 
Asscmblccs Algcrienncs), I could sec the sweat on his face, 
as he shouted ‘Liberty’, ‘Freedom of speech’ and ‘Unity 
of the French people’. Henri Bonnet, Commissioner for 
Information, who was presenting the Pwjet, listened unmoved 
with his normal sardonic frown, while Serda urged the 
Assembly not to allow Government trustees to interfere 
with the political direction or editorial staff of sequestered 
newspapers. Red and passionate, the delegate raised his 
voice above the chatter and the coming and going of the 
other members of the Assembly. Below the President, 
M. FHix Gouin, two secretaries tapped the record of the 
debat«^ on their soundless typewriters. When the delegates 
laughed too heartily at Serda’s use of the word ‘Liberty’, 
Gouirt, an old Socialist who had been Leon Blum’s right- 
hand man and had voted with his Party against Petain in 
1940, thumped the table with a gavel. Serda, a sleek and 
well-dressed figure, ignored* the indifference or hostility of 
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his audience, finished his speech, and sat down amid silence. 
Andr6 Philip leaned over to Mendes-France, Commissioner 
for Finance, and both smiled. An usher went round with 
a box, collecting the white balls from the supporters of the 
amendment. He collected seven. Serda was defeated. For 
Serda was one of the gros colons, the great landowners of 
Algiers, who for two years had traded with the German 
and Italian Commissions; and the Echo d"Alger, owned in 
part by Serda and in part by the Duroux family, had been 
among the most vicious organs of the Petainist press of 
North Africa. 

The Consultative Assembly was still something of a 
novelty in April, 1944. Its first meeting had been held on 
November 25, 1943, when it had voted an increase in its 
membership from 84 to 102. Nine of the additional 18 
were to be sent from France by the National Council of 
Resistance and nine others representing extra-Metropolitan 
resistance were to be drawn from Indo-China, Oceania, 
Equatorial Africa, the colonies (Valentino, a negro delegate, 
was a conspicuous and distinguished member), Tunisia, 
French committees abroad and those who joined the Free 
French Forces in June, 1940. Seventy resistance delegates 
represented the National Council of Resistance. 

Andre Philip once described the Assembly to me as 
“funanimite complete de la Nation.” In the sense of 
having a formal mandate from the people of France, the 
Assembly had no representative status. But in the sense 
that it reflected every patriotic opinion among Frenchmen, 
it was a public platform where the true voice of France 
could be heard. Could it legislate? No. Its function 
was advisory, and its status provisional. L existed so that 
the Committee might ask its advice on general policy and 
on legislation concerning political life, civil liberties and 
the economic and financial structure of the State. And 
yet, although it was an advisory body which normally had 
to wait for its advice to be asked, it could discuss any 
matter, if two-thirds of the delegates supported such a 
discussion. On every major issue, the National Committee 
gave a report to a specialised committee o' the Assembly, 
which would, in turn, consider it and then submit its findings 
for the approval or disapproval of the Assembly as a whole. 
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Within the Committee, there was a dual conception of 
the Assembly’s role. The Left wanted it to be the framework 
for the Constituent Assembly which would ultimately be 
set up in France, and a free platform for representatives of 
the Resistance. The Right considered it more as an ad¬ 
vertisement to the world of the Committee’s democratic 
intentions—a part more dignified than that of a puppet 
but considerably less active than that of a Parliament. At 
first the Assembly was complaisant and timid. ‘The sur¬ 
prising lack of party spirit,” said Felix Gouin in the Alger 
Republicain of April 12, “comes no doubt from the fact 
that the Assembly is far smaller than the Assemblies of the 
Great Revolution. But the essential reason is that we here 
in Algiers are, in a way, exiles. Not only do we know that 
we have not been elected, but we feel ourselves far from 
the centre of action. The atmosphere in which we battle 
is not that of France.” 

Without the authority which comes from democratic 
elections, the Consultative Assembly was, to begin with, 
more of a decorative appendage to the Committee than a 
power in its own right. 

I asked Rene Ferriere, President of the Resistance Group 
in the Assembly, whether the status of the Assembly was 
rising. Ferriere, a former journalist, who with his dickey 
bow tie still looked a complete boulevardier though he 
himself had suffered considerably as a resistance worker 
in France, answered, “I don’t know if the status of the 
Assembly is rising, but fear of it certainly is.” 

The tradition of vigorous debate soon revived in the 
Assembly. “Just like old times,” said the political corre¬ 
spondents sadly, when Gouin had to suspend a session of 
the Public Powers Debate because the delegates began to 
abuse each other. The Assembly was beginning to have 
an opinion of its own. 

Ferriere didn’t believe that the Committee could become 
a strong-arm Cabinet to maintain de Gaulle in power as 
a dictator. “While Frenchmen have a voice,” he said, “they 
will never tolerate dictatorship. The Assembly is a platform 
from which Frenchmen speak to France. Perhaps de Gaulle 
and the Committee would have liked a passive Assembly. 
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But the Resistance Movement has given the Resistance 
Members a mandate. What they say is known and judged 
in France. And it is their duty to say in public what the 
Resistance in France can only write in secret.” 

It would be wrong to say that in the Spring of 1944 
there was a conflict between the Assembly' and the Com¬ 
mittee. But ailer the early sc.ssions, when unanimity in 
the Assembly seemed the counterpart of national unity in 
the Committee, there was often vigorous criticism by 
members from the floor of the house. Though the delegates 
had not the Deputies' right of interpellation, they expected 
the Commissioners to answer on matters of detail at the 
bar of the Assembly. The Committee invariably won its 
point with a large majority. But the presence of alert critics 
was enough to restrain the Committee from arbitrary 
decisions which might have been disapproved by the people. 

The Assembly had tJie double task of helping the National 
Committee to defend French liberties against anti-democrats, 
and of preventing the Committee from abusing its powers. 
The debate on the Press illustrated the contradictory situa¬ 
tions in which the members sometimes found themselves. 
By approving the Committee’s Ordinances for suppressing 
Vichy journals and controlling the ownership of newspapers, 
the delegates were supporting measures which, at some 
future date, might be abused in order to limit freedom of 
speech. And yet there was no doubt that only by the 
Committee exercising wide powers could the corruption of 
the Press under the Third Republic be ended, and its decay 
under Vichy be excised. Count Sforza writes in his pam¬ 
phlet Totalitarian War and Democratic Peace, “When Yvon 
Delbos, the honest, well-injtenlioned Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the Blum Cabinet, went to Belgrade to strengthen 
Yugo-Slav relations with France, 25 French correspondents, 
mostly Parisian, went with him. I know as a fact that all, 
apart from six or seven, ^sked for money from the Press 
Service of the Yugo-Slav Foreign Office—and got it.” 

In an interview with the Alger Republicain, he added 
that even the Academician Bordeaux, chief booster of 
Mussolini in TIllustration, once sent a cringing letter to the 
Duce, asking him for a free ticket for himself and his daughter 
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on the Italian railways. By 1940, the French press had 
won total mistrust at home and unqualified contempt 
abroad for its venality. To the credit of the Committee, it 
considered the purification, of the Press among its first 
duties. That M. Bonnet, Commissioner for Information, 
tried to make doubly sure of the Press’s accuracy, by 
decreeing a single Agency for News, was an error which 
his successor in the Ministry quickly corrected. Never¬ 
theless, in the main purposes of closing down the Vichy 
press and freeing the French press generally from the control 
of the Trusts and millionaires, the Algiers Ordonnances 
were successful, and stimulated a useful quarrel between 
Serda’s Echo d''Alger and the Left-Wing daily, Alger Re- 
puhlicain, which had 4,000 small shareholders. 

Under the heading ‘We must Finish with the Treason 
Press,’ the Alger Republicain published a leader denouncing 
the politics of the Echo d^Alger and calling I'or its suppression. 

“Our readers,” it said, “remember what wc have written 
about the press activities of the Algiers feudal lords both 
under Vichy and since the liberation of North Africa. We 
had only to give quotations to show irrefutably how the 
Echo d'Alger, immediately after the armistice of 1940, 
organised itself as one of the best weapons of Petalnism 
and collaboration in the country, and that it has only 
superficially given up this role. The campaign of so-cailcd 
‘Republican Defence’, recently begun by tins paper, had 
only one object—to attack the authority of the Committee 
of Liberation for purposes not difficult to define ... Throwing 
off the mask, it passes to a direct threat against the Pro¬ 
visional Government of the Republic. ‘No one,’ says the 
Echo d^Alger, ‘can decree that the printing, direction and 
administratiort of papers shall no longer be free. No one 
can harm the principle of freedom of trade and industry.’ 
And so the position is clear. For the feudal lords of Algiers, 
who put their papers and presses at the service of Vichy, 
liberty means liberty to do business—never mind what 
business—even \t it harms the national interest, even if it 
consists in poisoning opinion. What the anonymous editors 
of the £cho call liberty of expression is really liberty for 
groups of capitalists who have betrayed the nation to 
monopolise the means of expression.” 
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In reply, Serda wrote in the £cho d'Alger on April 4, 
1044 : 

“If you want to make the Press the slave of governments, 
those who hold power should say so and abolish its liberty 
at the same time as they abolish Republican rule of which 
it is the indispensable complement. In the Assembly, I 
asked M. Henri Bonnet to confirm that he proposed to give 
his trustees the political direction of the Algiers dailies, 
while at the same time a more or less official agency would 
supply the papers with news. Now information and com¬ 
ment arc the whole life of the Press. If these become subject 
to the orders of the Commissioner, there would no longer 
be liberty of opinion in North Africa, as liberty of expression 
would have been destroyed. From every point of view, 
the risk is sufficiently great for a delegate of Algeria to utter 
a cry of alarm.” 

The Alger Republicain answered with a definition of 
freedom of the Press. 

“Freedom of the Press”, it said, “means the absence of 
constraint on printed thought. It is the right of the journalist 
to write what he thinks. It is the right of the public to know 
that the papers which are offered to it reflect honestly great 
currents of opinion, and are not the instruments of under¬ 
ground manoeuvres by groups of capitalists. For that 
liberty, the French people has several times shed its blood. 
And for 150 years it has never been so completely deprived 
of it as under the miserable German-Vichyssois regime. 
Since the formation of the French Committee of National 
Liberation, freedom of the press has been partially restored. 
Wc say ‘partially,’ because there is still a political censorship 
which we submit to patiently and whose disappearance 
nobody desires more ardently than ourselves. And so the 
Echo d\4lger shows a singular impertinence in pretending to 
believe that the contemplated reforms aim at suppressing or 
restricting the right of criticism. 

“The ‘freedom’ which they are talking about, and which 
they try to* confuse with freedom of expression, is that 
which consists of allowing capitalist groups to dispose of 
the great daily press as they want to. Journalists who 
practised their profession in the last years of the Third 
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Republic are able to bear witness to the intellectual and 
moral debasement into which the hold of money had driven 
a noble profession. All the democratic parties remember 
that, in the end, the functioning of Republican institutions 
was severely hampered by the pressure of private monopoly 
on public opinion. And the French nation cannot forget 
that it was this press, belonging to the Trusts, which first 
contributed to the country’s weakness, and then, in 1940, 
passed, in its entirety, to the service of the enemy. An 
unbridgeable gap separates us from the men who think 
of journalism as a business. No, information and expression 
of ideas are not merchandise which any capitalist can 
manufacture, distribute, and, if necessary, sell cheaply in 
order to bolster up the other branches of his commercial 
activities. Such an idea of the Press cannot belong to our 
renewed democracy. It is not a question of knowing what 
they think about it in other countries; they have not been 
through the experience that we have. It is a matter for the 
French people to decide in their own way at home.” 

Serda withdrew from the discussion. 

“Silence in the ranks,” wrote the Echo'Alger on April 
6, 1944. And it explained that, in answer to General de 
Gaulle’s appeal for unity, it would not reply to the Alger 
Republicain. But it added this postscript in very small 
type: 

“One would need a very short memory to imagine that 
we find it difficult to answer the Alger Republicain, But in 
every armistice, there is one shot which remains unanswered.” 

I thought of this postscript when I heard, four months 
later, that Serda had been expelled from the Assembly on 
the grounds of a former and undisclosed association with 
Pucheu. Not one but two shots in his one-sided armistice 
had to be left unanswered. 

The proposed ordinance created the legal framework for 
bringing the French Press under Government control. It 
provided for the closing down of all newspapers published 
under Vichy and the requisitioning of their printing shops 
and distribution facilities. A ‘syndicate of the clandestine 
press’ would transform the underground press into nationally 
published dailies and periodicals. But more than this, the 
publication of newspapers would henceforth require special 
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licences, granted by regional Commissariats of Press and 
Information. The Commissariat of Information would have 
the right to suspend every publication and to deny journalists 
the right to work in their profession. All broadcast and 
information services, as well as film productions, were also 
to be subjected to government control. Above all, by a 
disclosure of the linancial interests of the proprietors and 
the abolition of anonymity both on the part of the editors 
and contributors, it was proposed to limit the power of 
private interests to manipulate the Press for their own 
ends. 

‘'From to-day onwards/’ said M. Bonnet, “we must lay 
the foundation of a Press Co-operative. It will be the 
property of French newspapers and will v/ork for them 
and with them. A healthy, strong, reorganised press must 
have a correspondingly strong and healthy news agency 
independent of private interest, fPr the press must be the 
mirror of public opinion.” 

The Socialist spokesmen M. Mistral and M. Vincent 
Auriol welcomed M. Bonnet’s speech. M. Auriol's only 
criticism was that the ordinance did not prevent the possibility 
that the Press might revert to capitalist control. 

It was a paradox that the Socialist Party in supporting 
a measure to end Vichyist control and prevent control of 
the Press by the Trusts should have to support a law which 
submitted the press to an almost complete State control 
without any guarantee that this State control would be 
exercised for Socialist purposes. It was equally paradoxical 
that the representatives of the gros colons should be able 
to defend the freedom of the press, when they had used that 
freedom under Vichy to urge the imprisonment, repression 
, and denial of civic rights to so many others. The truth 
of the great controversy which led to these contradictions 
in the speeches and procedures of both Socialists and 
Vichyites was that neither defined clearly the objects which 
they wanted the freedom of the press to serve. The 
authoritative powers which Socialists and Communists voted 
for the Commissariat of Information in its handling of 
the Press might well have been used one day against the 
principles which they represent. 
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Few of the members of the Commissariat a Vlnformatum^ 
as it was cons^tituted in Algiers, seemed to me to be qualified 
to perform their own function as journalists, let alone to 
decide who was ht to be a journalist. At the offices which 
dealt with the foreign press, the somewhat Anglicised director 
of the Press who had been de Gaulle’s Press agent in London 
used to hold a daily court, surrounded by American cigarettes 
brought to him by two or three satisfied American corre¬ 
spondents. A rancour hung over these offices, which not 
even the installation of a cocktail bar could dispel. News 
was treated rather like a Government monopoly to which 
the favoured might have access. The polite Bernard Lecache, 
the distinguished Parisian journalist and representative of 
Reuter’s, used to ’ante-chamber’ for hours, with no certainty 
that he would get his story before the Depeche Algerienne 
had already printed it, having received it from France Afrique, 
the official News Agency. With the help of an experienced 
staff, the ambition of M. Bonnet, acting for the Committee, 
to be the central generator of news and opinions might have 
been achieved. But the men to run the machine, described 
in such detail in the Ordounances, were not to be found in 
Algiers. France Afrique was a parochial affair which, as 
a result of a purge eliminating a considerable number of 
Giraudists, had to be staffed in a hurry with whatever persons 
were available. To a great extent its members were salaried 
amateurs, of whom one at least was almost illiterate. 

No one can complain that in Algiers the Commissariat 
a VInformation should have shared in a general mediocrity. 
But talent may tremble when mediocrity is allied with power. 
The all-embracing authority which the Committee gave to 
the Commissariat for the transitional period in France could 
be saved from abuse only if new men in France replaced 
or, at worst, supplemented the men who controlled the, 
Commissariat in Algiers. 
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THE FROMENTIN 

At the top of the Rue Michelet, looking over the Bay, 
stands a large red-brick building, the Fromentin, which 
before the war was a lycee for young ladies. Near the 
entrance, in the early part of 1944, a dozen official cars 
of various makes, most of them well worn, used to stand 
parked in the grounds, guarded by a handful of indifferent- 
looking, sweating, Senegalese sentries. Despite the rather 
Edwardian style of the building as a whole, the interior 
was in the form of a Moorish courtyard, with classrooms 
converted into offices around it. The Fromentin was the 
Whitehall of Algiers. From here most of the Commissariats 
functioned. Here the Committee of National Liberation 
used to meet every Tuesday and Friday at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon under the Presidency of General de Gaulle. 
Here the French National Committee with its meagre re¬ 
sources of men and materials laboriously tried to develop 
a civil service, an administration which would command 
the respect both of Frenchmen and of foreign powers. 

Its staff was improvised from the settlers and emigrants 
of North Africa. Possessing often merely the shadow of 
power, it was as much a planning body for the future of 
France as for the actual administration of French North 
Africa and the French Empire. Within itself, it was not 
homogeneous, since its members included almost as many 
Petainists and Giraudisls as Gaullists. At the time of 
France's collapse, of the large number of qualified admini¬ 
strators, both diplomatic and commercial, who were on 
holiday, or at their posts abroad, some returned to Vichy 
France, other preferred to wait and watch events, while 
others still threw in their lot with de Gaulle since, because 
of race or political faith, it would have been against their 
advantage to go back. When de Gaulle’s ascendancy was 
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still undetermined, the Fromentin had been packed with 
Vichy supporters who were better qualified technically to 
occupy administrative posts than many democrats who were 
without technical experience. They were Gaullists only to 
the extent that they were prepared to accept jobs in Com¬ 
missariats of the French National Committee. 

Just as, after the 1917 Revolution in Russia, the Bol¬ 
sheviks were faced with the alternative of employing skilled 
men who were likely to be disloyal, or of training unskilled 
men who were certain to be loyal, the National Committee 
in 1944 had to choose between having a competent civil 
service with a Vichyite colouring, or a less competent civil 
service whose democratic purposes could be relied on. 
That was the theoretical choice of the Committee; but, 
in practice, the Committee itself had to resolve some con¬ 
tradictory sympathies of its own members before the 
Fromentin could become its harmonious instrument. Before 
the Committee could properly purge the Commissariats, it 
had to purge and reconstitute itself. 

Until they entered the Committee, the Communists were 
the chief critics of the Fromentin. Though they supported 
the general framework of the Committee, they used the 
Assembly as their platform to attack the Vichyites in the 
Fromentin, accusing them of sabotage, and members of 
the Committee of sheltering them. Liberte "blamed the 
Commissariats of War and the Interior for not giving the 
Communists in the resistance movement a fair share of 
weapons. They charged M. le Troequer, Commissioner for 
War, with not carrying out a proper purge of the upper 
ranks of the army. They said that Francois de Menthon, 
Commissioner for Justice, was being dilatory in bringing 
Flandin and other collaborationists to trial. And, those 
who had carried out their resistance in Montreal, London 
and Cairo were the special object of their derision. 

With all this, I found it impossible not to concede, bearing 
in mind the shortage of qualified administrators and the 
absence of the elementary material means of administration 
—telephones, typewriters and motor transport—that the 
Committee had been energetic and patient in setting up 
the apparatus of government. Among the amateurs, 
careerists, Vichyites and Gaullists who formed the admini- 
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stratiijn, a handful of reliable and devoted men merited 
and fulfilled the trust of France. When the Committee was 
reconstituted in April, most of the somewhat sinister elements 
who, together with the democrats, had gathered around de 
Gaulle in London—men like ‘Colonel Passy’, head of his 
Secret Service, ex-Cagoulards like Charles Vallin who was 
later sent to a minor post in Africa, and a number of obscure 
Royalists, attached to the views of de Gaulle’s own earlier 
days—had either been eliminated, or had voluntarily re¬ 
treated into private life. The Gaullist movement was 
determined to be respectable, and the Committee, in re¬ 
forming itself, co-opted men, wherever possible, whose 
public work was already known and esteemed abroad. 
The man who probably did most to enhance the Committee's 
prestige in Britain was Andie Philip, who on November 8, 
1943, was appointed Commissioner of State, acting as 
liaison between the Committee and the Provisional Con¬ 
sultative Assembly, and “charged with the centralised study 
of post-war questions.” A convincing orator, young—he 
was born in 1902^—a Protestant and a Socialist, he was a 
familiar and sympathetic figure to liberals in England, 
where, compared with Continental Socialism, which is 
usually based on Marxist materialism^ the tradition of 
Christian Socialism is strong. Philip was a leader of 'the 
Student Christians, a Professor of Political Economy in 
the Faculty of Law at Lyons, who, while still engaged in 
lecturing under Vichy, preached and practised resistance. 
When he came to England in 1943 and was appointed 
Commissioner for the Interior in the National Committee, 
he was already well known in Left-Wing circles, both here 
and in the United States, for his monograph The Working 
Class Problem in the United States, which he wrote after 
spending two years at Columbia University. 

fn 1944, Philip’s status seemed to me to have diminished,' 
although to outer appearances he was still a right-hand man 
of de Gaulle. His position, physically as well as politically, 
was somewhere between the Fromentin and the Assembly, 
His offices were in the working districts near the rumbling 
port; his villa on the fashionable heights of El Biar. Why 
had his authority, which at one time seemed a close second 
to that of the General, shrunk so quickly ? The Jesuitical 
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intrigues, the cafe gossip, the politics of the coulisses which 
were so much a pari of the Third Republic and which had 
. an important part in Algiers political life, did not create the 
atmosphere in which a man like Philip could feel at ease. 
The Canard Sauva^e^ a political Left-Wing sheet which 
specialised in satire, made ironic references to St. Philip. 
And yet Philip, though he had lost intimate contact with 
the Resistance Movement in France through his stay in 
Algiers, and seemed ill at ease, was esscnlially the same 
person who had won attention and friendship for the Com¬ 
mittee by his eloquent self-contidence both in Britain and the 
U.S.A. It was sometimes charged against him that he 
could argue both sides of the case with equal cogency and 
passion. Both his training as a lawyer and a Professor 
gave him a capacity for intellectual honesty and fairness 
which were rare in Algiers, and 1 doubt if he would have 
denied the charge. Much of the criticism was directed not 
against his political abilities but rather against his personal 
distinction and its material rewards, though it was inevitable 
that, as a Minister of State, he should live more spaciously 
than he had lived as a resistant in Lyons. 

Among the more vicious personal attacks against Philip 
was that he was sympathetic towards Jews, and employed 
an excessive number of them in his Ministry. There were, 
it is true, dews in Philip's Commissariat, but he appointed 
them not from any prejudice in favour of their race, but 
because Jews happened to form a relatively high percentage 
of those in Algiers who were both opposed to Vichy and 
professionally experienced. Under Vichy, the Jews had 
been subjected to the same disqualifications as in Germany. 
They had a personal as well as an ideological reason for 
opposing Vichyism and supporting dc Gaulle, and it was 
as inevitable that they should find places in de Gaulle’s 
rapidly improvised administration as it was that Jews should 
participate in the administrative services of Soviet Russia 
during the years that followed the Revolution. When the 
French administration reforms itself in France, the enlarged 
public service will contain a proportion of Jews more 
closely related to their percentage in the population than 
to the numerically prominent and individually distinguished 
part which they played in the Resistance Movement. 
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In the Committee itself there were only two Jews: Ren^ 
Mayer, Commissioner for Communications and the Merchant 
Marine, and Pierre Mendes-France, Commissioner for 
Finance, Mayer, who served in the artillery during the 
1914-1918 war, and was later a director of the Cornpagrtie 
Internationale des Wagons-Lits and Air France^ is dniefly 
remarkable for his support of the nationalisation of French 
communications. As a nephew of Edouard de Rothschild 
and a company director in his own right, his advocacy of 
this Socialist measure, though he himself was not a Socialist, 
confirmed for Fascists the thesis that Jews are fomenters 
of both Revolution and Capitalism. 

Mcndcs-France, on the other hand, was a Socialist of 
long standing. Since 1932, when at the age of 25 he was 
elected as a Radical-Socialist deputy for the Eure, his political 
career has been a brilliant one. At the age of 28, he was 
elected Mayor of Louviers. Two years later he was appointed 
a Conseillcr General. He was a close associate of Leon 
Blum, and in 1938 was appointed an Undcr-Secretaiy of 
State in the Treasury of Blum’s Cabinet. Mendes-France 
combined political and technical knowledge with the personal 
energy which distinguishes leaders from office squatters* 
In 1939, he joined the French Air Force, and spent a year 
in Syria. He returned in time for the French collapse, and 
together with Georges Mandel sailed in the Massilia for 
North Africa, hoping to rally resistance there and to continue 
the war at the side of the Allies. 

“Duff Cooper and I have an old complicity”, Mendes- 
France told me one day in his office at the Fromentin. 
He was to have met Duff Cooper in order to co-ordinate 
plans for the French Empire to continue the war. Instead, 
he was arrested at Casablanca, charged with treason, and 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. He escaped from 
Clermont-Ferrand in 1941 and came to London by way 
of America. His book Liberti^^ Liberte Cherie, describes 
his adventures. In London, he might have settled down, 
like many other Gaullists, to a cbmfortable period of office 
resistance. He felt that he wanted to fight on, joined the 
Free French Air Force as‘an observer with the rank of 
CaiJtain, and was decorated for leading the Lorraine group 
on various bombing missions. Mendes-France was able 
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to present himself to the French people as one who never 
deviated from the conviction that liberty must not only be 
enjoyed but guarded, and that, once lost, no sacrifice is 
too great in order to regain it. Although not formally 
associated with the resistance movement but rather with 
the milieux of finance, Mendes-France had a basis of under¬ 
standing with the Maquisards when he returned to France. 

In April, 1944, the Committee was enlarged to consist 
of 20 Commissioners, De Gaulle, anticipating the landings 
in France, decided to include in it all possible shades of 
French opinion for the sake of the Rassemblement National, 
“The leadership of the French people in the war,” he said, 
“is the duty of the Provisional Government of the Frepch 
Republic alone. This government, over which 1 have the 
honour to preside, and which has its seat on French soil 
at Algiers while waiting to sit in Paris, is responsible for 
its actions to the national sovereignty as soon as it shall 
have been able to express itself. It has the exclusive charge 
of speaking in the name of the country. It governs with 
the agreement of the Consultative Assembly which takes 
a direct part in the work of legislation and expresses its 
opinion on all natters concerning the general interest of 
the nation. The composition of the government corresponds 
with the obligation of national union {Rassemblement 
National), Thirteen of its members have never before the 
war been politicians. Eight have been. Each one reflects 
the principal tendencies through which French opinion 
expressed itself when it was able. They range from those 
known as Moderates up to and including those who are 
Communists. All are grouped around me in order to carry 
out one and the same policy, whose principles are: war at 
the side of our allies, sovereign independence, complete 
independence of our country, total liberation and the 
greatness of France.” 

One of the most important changes which he made was to 
transfer Andre le Trocquer from the War Office to be a 
Delegate for the Administration of Liberated Metropolitan 
Territories.' I met Le Trocquer when he was still Minister 
for War at the Palais d’Hiver. This one-armed sergeant of 
the last war was being attacked at the time from Right and 
Left. The Giraudists did not like the purges in the upper 
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ranks of the airny which the Commissioner had carried out, 
and they resented receiving orders from one who had occupied 
so low a military grade. Le Troequer, a short neatly-dressed 
man with a direct mannei*, was himself anxious that the 
purges should have an end, 

“I believe that we have almost come to the end of them,” 
he told me. ‘'And I do not mind telling you that Tm glad,” 
It was not lack of courage which made him anxious to have 
done with the purges. He had needed even more courage to 
defend Leon Blum before the Supreme Court of Justice at 
Riom than he had exercised as a Front bmc Soldier. Le 
Troequer believed that a vendetta a oiitrantc against those 
members of the army who had a Vichy taint would lead 
to a weakening of the army. The Communists disagreed. 
They wanted surgical treatment for the Fascist cancer. 

De Gaulle sacked Le Troequer apologetically, but with 
the hope that the former Socialist deputy and Conseiller 
Municipal of Paris would lind even greater scope for his 
talents and beliefs in the zones of liberated France. In the 
buvette of the Assembly, there was little doubt but that le 
Troequer had been kicked upstaiis. For one summer’s 
afternoon, when he walked at de Gaulle’s right hand to 
Notre Dame for the Te Deum to marl? the liberation of 
Paris, it seemed that they were wrong. But in the recon¬ 
struction of the Government, le Troequer, who had deserved 
well of his Party and of his country, was dropped. He was 
a Moderate who had been too uncompromising in his 
moderation. 

A surprising appointment in the new Committee was that 
of Paul Giaccobi, the radical Corsican, to be Commissioner 
for Food and Production. Although the son of a deputy 
for Corsica, he seemed to have singularly little qualiheation 
for this vital post. Thin, spidery, uncertain in his manner, 
he did not give the impression of being a man able to 
effect the reorganisation of French industry ‘without the 
Trusts’ which the policy of his party and the majority of 
the political parties represented in the Committee require. 
In his writings and speeches, Giaccobi is a fierce enthusiast. 
In July, 1940, he voted against Petain and Laval, and in 
Corsica, after being imprisoned during the Italian occupation, 
he took to the Maquis when he heard that he was to be 
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deported. Perhaps it was a picturesque compliment to the 
original Maquis which made de Gaulle design him for the 
important Commissariat of Food and Production. Perhaps 
it was an encouragement to other patriotic politicians in 
France, so that, though not fitted by specialised training 
for high administrative office, they might none the less hope 
to achieve it by compensating in enthusiasm for what they 
lacked in knowledge. 

Giaccobi, with his persistent stubbly beard, looked like 
a man of the Maquis. No one could mistake his next door 
neighbours at the Fromentin, Rcn6 Pleven, Commissioner 
for the Colonies, or Rene Massigli, Commissioner for 
Foreign Affairs, for anything but business man and diplomat 
whose mode of life had never differed, in any revolutionary 
degree, from the^ife around them. Pleven, tall, well-dressed 
and in his early forties, had lived in England since 1931 as 
a director and representative of important industrial concerns. 
The son of the former director of studies at the Military 
College of Saint-Cyr, Pleven inherited right-wing sympathies, 
and classed himself politically as a Christian Democrat. 
His life in England attracted him to British institutions, 
particularly to the institution of the British Empire and the 
Colonial Service which he told me he found “incomparable.’'' 
He proposed to try to develop the same broad training for 
young Frenchmen who hoped to take up a Colonial career as 
young Britons went through for the Indian Service. Pleven 
looked after the colonics as a trained business man looks 
after his business. He associated himself with de Gaulle 
from the outset and his four years of practical administration 
have not been marked by any serious criticism either from 
the Left or the Right. Even the Communists have borne 
him no ill-will for having wanted to put the French colonies 
into a Savilc Row suit. 

Pleven’s friend, Massigli, who was appointed Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs in February, 1943, has not been so free 
from criticism. When the word ‘Fromentin’ was spoken m 
Algiers, it was usually Massigli’s Commissariat which prb- 
voked a mental exclamation mark. Massigli, who was born 
in 1^88, is a farmer pupil of the jficoIeNormale Sup6rieure, 
and a professional diplomat, with a long record of delegations 
to conferences. In 1938 he was director of Political Affairs 
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at the Quai d’Orsay, before going to Ankara as French 
Ambassador, but he was recalled by Vichy in July, 1940. 
For a couple of years he lived in retirement, and then left 
the country. The hostility to Massigli was based principally 
on the diplomatic representatives whom he continued to 
maintain in foreign capitals, many of whom were alleged 
to have, if not Vichyite, at least Right-Wing sympathies. 
His own bureau was reluctant to admit anybody of Left- 
Wing views. And so the French Foreign Office seemed like 
a citadel of reaction with a telephone line to the Quai d’Orsay 
of the Third Republic. 

In foreign affairs, Massigli was an orthodox Gaullist, 
anxious like a well-trained diplomat to execute his govern¬ 
ment’s policy, but cautious not to disturb confidence. His 
background inclined him to an alliance with Britain rather 
than with America, but with both in preference to a too 
close association with Russia. For this reason, Massigli 
was never quite happy during the ‘dynamic’ period of de 
Gaulle’s foreign policy. And it was significant that all of 
de Gaulle’s most important statements on the relations of 
the Committee with other governments were made not 
through the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs but by him¬ 
self, or, on rarer occasions such as when the Committee 
was invited to assume the name of Provisional Government, 
by the Consultative Assembly. 

Massigli had two bedfellows in the Committee, whom, in 
his Embassy at Ankara in 1940, he could scarcely have 
imagined. The reorganisation of the Committee introduced 
for the first time two communists, Fernand Grenier and 
Francois Billoux, into the French Government. Liberii^ the 
Communist weekly, announced the event with this banner 
headline, ‘At the orders of France, in the service of the 
people, on the mandate of their party, two Communists in 
the Government.’ The most important phrase in this head¬ 
line is probably ‘on the mandate of their party’, since for 
months the Communists had claimed the right to nominate 
their representatives to the committee, whereas de Gaulle 
considered that he alone, as Head of the Government, was 
qualified to decide who should constitute his Cabinet. The 
impasse was ended by a sophism in which de Gaulle and the 
Communists concurred, realising that it was only a temporary 
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expedient. De Gaulle chose as his Commissioners the men 
whom the Communist Party wished to nominate. On April 
3, the delegation of the Central Committee of the North 
African Communist Party issued a statement, confirming 
that Billoux and Grenier had been invited by de Gaulle to 
join the Government. 

“The delegation, on the basis of the declarations which 
Billoux and Grenier have made on this subject, gives these 
two comrades a mandate to take part in the Committee of 
National Liberation,” Among the signatories to this declara¬ 
tion was the old Communist Andre Marty, deputy for Paris. 
Grenier, the new Commissioner for Air, had a long history 
as a militant Communist. He was the Secretary General of 
the Friends of the Soviet Union and a director of the review, 
Russia To-day, The fascist Doriot could never forgive him 
for having beaten him in the election for the district of 
Saint-Denis. In 1940 he organised Communist underground 
resistance, was arrested on October 5, 1941, and sent first 
to the concentration camp of Aincourt, and later to the camp 
at Chateaubriant. On the eve of the massacre of twenty- 
seven Communists as hostages, he managed to escape, 
continued his work in the underground, and on January 2, 
1943, joined de Gaulle in London as a delegate of the Central 
Committee of the French Communist Party. 

Billoux, Commissioner of State and a deputy for Mar¬ 
seilles, was imprisoned for two years in the Maison Carree 
in Algiers. At one time he had been Secretary of the Young 
Communist League of France, and was well known to the 
Communist youth who were taking a principal part in the 
underground struggle. Neither he nor Grenier surrendered 
their rights of criticism nor those of their Party by entering 
the Committee. Marty did not hesitate to attack what he 
called‘the ‘resistants de la demiere heure’ (last-hour re- 
sistants) whom he alleged were present in Algiers, and who 
were preventing the Communists in France from receiving 
arms. 

“Is it surprising,” he wrote in Libcrtiy “that there are in 
Algiers men who help the treason of the new Fifth Column ? 
Is it surprising if the representatives of the Trusts who own 
no Fatherland, and whom we find behind the doors of too 
many Ministries, are sabotaging the war effort and de- 
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liberately extending the food shortage ? General de Gaulle, 
President of the Government of the Republic, must receive 
the vigorous' support of all patriots in order to realise the 
programme of public salvation which he announced on 
March 18, 1944, by repeating Clemenceau’s words ‘La 
guerre, rien qiie la guerre ! ’ ” 

The Communists in entering the Committee did not cease 
to be a separate political force. On the contrary, they were 
the most effective of the parties in North Africa. They had 
discipline, a positive programme and a prestige which the 
successes of Soviet arms and diplomacy enhanced among the 
people and in the Committee. In the forefront of their 
demands they put the needs of the ordinary man. .With vivid 
invective they attacked the colons in the interest of the Arab 
peasant. The headline of an article criticising the food 
shortage in North Africa read, Tn spite of secret protection, 
the real slarvcrs of the people must be struck hard at iJie top 
in order to win the battle for grain.” And w'ent on ‘The 
scandal must cease. We must put an end to the rule of good 
times {bon plaisir) and sabotage.’ 

De Gaulle tried to make his Committee as representative 
as he could of all shades of Resistant French opinion. With 
d’Asticr de la Vigchde as Commissioner for the Interior at 
one end of the scale and Adrien Tixier, a Trade Unionist 
and Commissioner for Social Affairs, at the other end, with 
General Catroux, Governor-General of Algeria and a pro¬ 
fessional soldier, at one end of the table and Grenier at the 
other, with a broad marais which included Francois de 
Menthon, Commissioner for Justice and a former President 
of the Catholic association of French youth, and Andre 
Queuille, a senator who had been a minister twenty-three 
times in his Radical-Socialist career, de Gaulle could claim 
that he had formed as representative a national government 
as any Prime Minister, with his limited means, could hope 
to do. The question for the future, not mentioned in any 
official agenda of the Committee, was whether this National 
Government should be an instrument of de Gaulle or whether 
it should be an effective executive body in its own right. 

Within the Committee, obedient to de Gaulle, were Pleven, 
Massigli, de Menthon, Bonnet, Rene Capitant, Commissioner 
for Education and leader of the Algerian section of the Combat 
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resist^ance group, Andre Philip, Henri Frenay, Commissioner 
for Prisoners and Refugees, and Jacquinot, CommiSvSioner for 
the Navy, who at one time belonged to Flandin’s Alliance 
Democralique. The remainder of the Committee, for the most 
part representatives of the political parties, showed more 
signs of independence. But the least dependent on de Gaulle 
were the two Communists, who considered themselves 
answerable to their Party rather than to the Head of the 
Government. The most collaborative of the Committee in 
prosecuting the war, the Communists were also casting 
themselves for the role of an Opposition, or even better of 
an alternative Government for the time when the Committee 
would have to deal with the social and economic problems 
of France, and the common purpose which could unite 
Massigli and Billoux in resistance would be replaced by the 
question of what forms the Revolution after Liberation 
should take. 


Chapter IX 

PORTRAIT OF A GENERAL 

Soon after I came to Algiers, I called at Les Glycines, 
de Gaulle's headquarters overlooking the city. M. Vienol, 
the French Ambassador in London, had given me a letter 
to M. Gaston Palewski, de Gaulle’s Chef de Cabinet, asking 
him to give me whatever help was necessary in connection 
with my work. As a starting-off point, I wanted the General 
to give a series of exclusive sittings to Haywood Magee, the 
Picture Post photographer. Palewski, an old associate of 
Marshal Lyautey and a former Chef de Cabinet of Reynaud, 
received me in his office next to the General’s, and, promising 
that he would try and make the arrangements, introduced me 
to Captain Burin des Rosiers, the General’s aide-de-camp, 
who, he said, would fix an appointment. Burin des Rosiers, a 
fresh-cheeked young man, asked me to give him a “scenario” 
of the photographs which we would like to have. I did so, 
and heard nothing from him for a week; at the end of which. 
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the Captain referred me to M. Henri Bonnet, Commissioner 
for Information, at the Fromentin. I called there, and 
explained to him that in Britain, people familiar with the 
General as a somewhat wooden figure in uniform would 
like to see him as a citizen of France, wearing civilian clothes, 
engaged in other activities than reviewing troops or accepting 
and giving salutes. This was a mistake on my part. When 
de Gaulle saw the ‘scenario’ which I sent him, it became 
certain that though Bonnet reinforced my request with his 
personal intervention, the British public would not for the 
time being see any other portraits of the General than the 
stylised portraits of de Gaulle, the Leader and Liberator. 

For he did not want to descend into the plain. He was 
willing and, indeed, anxious to be considered the remote, 
aloof figure which destiny—or was it Mr. Churchill ?—had 
made him. 

In Vers VArmie de Metier, de Gaulle, among his prophecies 
concerning the army of the future, has given his portrait of 
the leader which is also a description of himself: 

“Whatever may be the effect, on the value of leaders, of 
more liberal training and wider autonomy, the essential 
thing will remain, as always, the personal hidden efforts of 
those who aspire to command. For if the imparting of 
instruction and daily routine suffice to fashion most of our 
fellow creatures, the more powerful of them form themselves. 
Destined to leave their impress, rather than to receive one, 
they build up in the secrecy of their inner life the structure 
of their feelings, of their ideas, of their will. That is why 
in the tragic hours when the storm sweeps away conventions 
and customs, they alone stand up, and are therefore necessary. 
Nothing is of more importance to the State than to produce 
in its reserve of officers these exceptional men who will be 
its final resource. 

“But the strain of existence involved by such preparation 
carried with it in ordinary times small rewards and great 
trials. The depth, the singularity, the self-sufficiency of a 
man made for great deeds is not popular except in critical 
times. Although when in contact with him one is conscious 
of a superiority which compels respect, he is seldom liked. 
Moreover, his faculties, shaped for heroic feats, despise the 
pliability, the intrigues and the parade through which most 
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brilliant careers are achieved in peace-time. And so he 
would be condemned to emasculation or corruption, if he 
lacked the grim impulse of ambition to spur him on. It is 
not, to be sure, that the passion for rank and honours, which 
is only careerism, possess him, but it is, beyond doubt, the 
hope of playing a great role in great events ! ” 

Historically, it was an accident that de Gaulle, a talented 
and patriotic young General who had engaged in liaison 
work between Britain and France, should have been chosen 
as leader of the Free French movement. That he should have 
remained leader after the day of his nomination was due to 
his own understanding of his historic task and to his willing¬ 
ness to perfect himself in the part. Many another patriotic 
and courageous officer could have been found to be a symbol 
of France’s will to continue the war. Eloquent though he is, 
de Gaulle could have been matched in rhetoric by many a 
graduate of Saint-Cyr, where rhetoric and the military arts 
are complementary studies. If in his early days it is true 
to say of de Gaulle that his popularity was based on B.B.C. 
publicity, it is equally true that de Gaulle never rested on 
the applause of a public which did not know him, but strove 
to make himself deserve it. In 1940 and 1941, Frenchmen 
rallied to GauIIism, an idea far greater than de Gaulle, the 
pure ideal of resistance, liberation and national sovereignty, 
the lode-star which guided France till June 6. De Gaulle 
himself was merely the banner of Gaullism, as a citizen of 
Bayeux was one day to tell me. Better than anyone else, 
de Gaulle knew what he meant to France, knew that history 
had given him the chance to make history, and he consciously 
applied himself to a future which would make his already 
distinguished military career an episode in his greatness. 

“Glory”, he once wrote, ‘'gives herself only to those who 
have always dreamed of her.” 

He was born in Lille in 1890 of a middle-class family 
with an academic tradition and a strong Catholic tendency— 
his father had for many years been Professor of Philosophy 
and Literature at the Jesuit College in Paris. De Gaulle 
began his military life at Saint-Cyr in 1910. During the First 
World War, he fought at Verdun, was wounded three times 
and taken prisoner. Very soon he had the opportunity of 
showing his heroic obstinacy. He tried five times to escape, 
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each time without success, and was put in a reprisals camp 
as punishment. After the First World War, he was on General 
Weygand's staT in Warsaw when France was helping the 
Poles to resist the Russians. Soon afterwards, he had his 
first personal contact with Marshal Petain as aide-de-camp 
from 1925 to 1927. After commanding the 19th battalion 
of the Chasseurs a Pied, he was sent in 1929 on an official 
mission to the Near East, and later spent three years in 
Aleppo, Damascus and Beirut. His first bool^ on militar>^ 
questions, Aufilde published in 1932, was a study of 

military leadership. (He had already shown his interest in 
military theory during a short period as teacher of military 
history at Sainl-Cyr after the War.) Petain and Weygand, 
impressed by this book, appointed him to the Secretariat 
General du Conseil Supericur de la Defense Nationale, with 
the rank of Lt.-Colonel. Now he began his studies on the 
mechanisation of armies which were to receive more attention 
in Germany and Russia than in France. In 1934, he published 
Vers VArmee de Metier, and La France ct Son Armee in 1939. 
Meanwhile, he was appointed Colonel of the 507th tank 
regiment at Metz, and, in 1940, General dc Brigade the 
youngest general in the French Army. His division took 
part in the Battle of Abbeville, and de Gaulle himself was 
cited by Weygand in these terms: “An admirable leader, 
possessed of courage and energy. He attacked the bridgeheads 
of Abbeville with his division. It was held very solidly by 
the enemy. He broke German resistance, and pushed 14 
kilometres through the enemy lines, taking hundreds of 
prisoners and capturing considerable material.” 

On June 6, de Gaulle was recalled to Paris in order to 
enter Reynaud's Cabinet as Under-Secretary of State for 
National Defence and War. From that time onwards, his 
purely military career ends and his period of political leader¬ 
ship begins. When de Gaulle heard on June 16 that Reynaud 
had fallen and that Petain had taken power, he left for 
Londoir on June 18 to summon the French to continue the 
struggle. 

What emerges from this record of de Gaulle’s career? 
On June 17 he meant little to the French people as a whole. 
But though he had hardly any political experience he had a 
powerful fighting spirit and a logical mind which made him 
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a suitable instrument for France’s reassertion of her place 
among the nations. Unlike General Boulanger, with v^hom 
de Gaulle’s enemies used to compare him, de Gaulle did not 
engage in conspicuous personal theatricals in order to win 
public favour. Boulanger, who in the 1880’s was looked upon 
as a potential saviour of France, pranced on a black horse 
and, in the end, committed suicide on his mistress’s grave. 
De Gaulle’s analytical mind made him recognise that only 
careful organisation of resistance, calculating diplomacy, 
whether expressed in conventional discretion or deliberate 
indiscretion, and his own ‘living-up-to’ the symbol which 
the French people saw in him, could establish his leadership 
and restore France’s glory. 

There are some leaders, like those of certain among the 
refugee governments, who dwindle in exile. Without roots 
in their native soif, withdrawn from the popular sap, they 
become etiolated; or, alternatively, nourished by foreign 
influences and subsidies, they luxuriate, and lose their virtue. 
De Gaulle dung to his idee fixe —France. Though aloof, 
he found time to welcome and talk to every resistant who 
came out of France. 

Read what he says of the leader in rArmtk* de Metier. 
“A leader will have to appear whose judgment is independent, 
whose orders are irresistible, and who is well thought of by 
public opinion. De must be in the service of the State alone, 
free from prejudices, disdaining patronage. He must be 
firmly committed to his task, absorbed in far-reaching plans, 
well-informed about the men and things to be dealt with. He 
must be a leader who is at one with the army, devoted to 
those he commands, eager for responsibility; a man strong 
enough to compel, clever enough to persuade and great 
enough to carry through great task. Such will be the 
minister, soldier or politician, to w^hom the nation will owe 
the next reconstruction of its forces.” 

1 heard many accounts of de Gaulle’s austerity which was 
an important element in his ‘mystique’. When de Gaulle was 
ill early in 1944, he needed milk as a necessary part of his 
j diet. At that time there was a shortage of fresh milk, and 
even the imported dried and tinned milk was inadequate for 
the children of Algeria. Mme. Brusset, wife of a high official 
in the Commissariat of Finance, told me that she had heard 
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from a friend who was present in the Villa des Oliviers that 
de Gaulle had refused to drink milk as long as there were 
children who were deprived of it. An apocryphal story ? 
Perhaps. But even if it were not true in all its literal detail 
it describes the respect which those who knew de Gaulle 
felt for his principles of personal conduct. He was par¬ 
ticularly censorious of the cafe society of Algiers and of the 
bridge-playing bejewelled wives of some of his Commissioners 
and their Chefs de Cabinet who, behind the shutters of their 
apartments, spent otiose afternoons in little tea parties while 
the women of France suffered and hungered. 

1 went to see de Gaulle rename an Algiers thoroughfare 
after Col. Colonna D’Ornano, one of the heroes of the 
French forces in Libya. For all his comparative asceticism 
in private, de Gaulle allowed himself the^pleasure as well as 
the advertisement of as much military parade as possible in 
public. The dais from which he delivered his speech was 
beflagged like a marquee at a fair. Next to him sat Mme. 
d'Ornano, General Catroux and Andre Philip. A mixed 
crowd of French sailors, British soldiers, Algerois, Moroccan 
infantrymen, French refugees, Arab women in their white 
hatks, Arabs in their burnous^ listened to him while he made 
an eloquent and dignified speech, full of the moving phrases— 
“France whose very name in the dark days of 1940 was 
enough to bring burning tears to our eyes”—-of which he is 
a master. I remembered his final sentence. After exhorting 
Frenchmen to follow d’Ornano’s example, he said, “In this 
way, we will do our duty as men who pass but whose Father- 
land is eternal.” They were the same words as Giraud was 
to use in his farewell letter after de Gaulle had dismissed 
him. They are the words of men who wish to be judged 
not only by their age but by history. 

The crowd listened almost apathetically, and when de 
Gaulle finished, he drove away to the same kind of applause 
as a moderately popular batsman after a moderately suc¬ 
cessful innings in an English County cricket game. Along 
a route lined by a Senegalese guard with fixed bayonets, and 
in the latter stages by gendarmes stationed at intervals, de 
Gaulle’s car drove very fast, followed by a mild hand- 
clapping from those who recognised him. The next day the 
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Algiers press described de Gaulle’s reception as ‘tumultuous’. 
The j£cho d'Alger wrote on March 27:— 

“A dense, numerous, vibrating crowd is massed in the 
Rue Colonna d’Ornano. ... The arrival of General de Gaulle 
is greeted with lively cheers. Cries are heard of Vive de 
Gaulle ! Vive la France / . . . The applause redoubles in 
vigour when the General climbs into his car to return to 
his residence.” 

Adulation of the leader,' of the infallible leader, the 
infinitely courageous leader, the selfless leader, is a character¬ 
istic of every authoritarian regime. The French press had 
no hesitation about the kind of flattery which it wanted to 
give de Gaulle. It referred to him with the same unqualified 
enthusiasm as that with which Hitler and Mussolini were 
spoken of in the early days of their rise to power. Was this 
inspired by de Gaulle ? It certainly could not have existed 
without his tolerance, because, as I well knew, he had little 
difficulty in withdrawing from the kind of publicity which 
he did not approve. As a soldier as well as a political leader, 
he recognised that French national pride had received a bad 
shock in 1940; and, in 1944, was like someone still suffering 
from a traumatic neurosis. The impotence of those who 
lived under Vichy as well as those who had gone into exile 
could only be cured by an exhibition of potency, displayed 
in the form of a leader, an army and a successful battle. 
As a good psychologist, de Gaulle tolerated flattery of his 
leadership, advertised the prowess of the reconstituted army, 
and encouraged the violent satisfaction with which the French 
greeted its victories on the Cassino front. It is true that by 
far the greater part of this French army consisted of Algerian 
and Moroccan native troops. When I went to visit the 
wounded in the military hospital at Algiers, I found that the 
Algerians, Moroccans and Goumiers scarcely knew what the 
war was about. They looked in blank pain from their 
pallets at the French doctors whose language they* could 
not speak. The real demonstration of French military 
glory lay in the men of the Maquis and in the rising of the 
French Forces of the Interior who, with few arms but great 
faith, were to defeat the Germans in France. It was a triumph 
which required no fanfares to rouse the people. 
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in the French Messes, dc GdulJe was alleged to have what 
they called a ‘Joan of Arc’ mood, m which, legarding himself 
as the predestined saviour of France, he would retire within 
himself, and be completely incommunicable even to his 
closest associates The photogiaphs which I had seen of 
him had given me the impression of an uneasy, embarrassed 
person, fixed in his idea of his goal, and yet not entirely sure 
of his ability to achieve it I saw him at close quarters for 
the lirst time at a Press Conference in I es Glycmes, and my 
original impression of him was profoundl> changed The 
stiffness which appears in his photogiaphs is, in litc, a rathei 
solemn dignity The cold expiession is the sombic look of 
a sick man who bears his pain in silence for a good purpose 
When he speaks, he has a mellow, e\en quality mins voice 
which IS soothing, attractive, and, at the same time, a 
perfect vehicle foi his logical and harmonious sentences. 
With Henri Bonnet on one side of him and Gaston PaJewski 
on the othei, de Gaulle answered with considei able courtesy 
the coi respondents’ questions He spoke impromptu though 
his answers were all intended for publication Everything 
he said was exact, without pasMon and withoiit humour 
He denied that he intended to set up an authoi itarian regime 
m France, but he added, ‘Tiance wants a govcinment that 
will govern ” Foi a moment I was impressed that, at last, 
a French Government was in power based on the consensus 
of all pai ties, which proposed to govern decisively And yet 
to govern’ is, after all the intention of every government 
Even under the Third Republic, a government could be as 
drastic as its popular support allowed If de Gaulle means 
that France wants an ehicicnt government which is stable and 
popular, I thought his sentience will commend itself to all 
Frenchmen But if he means that France wants a govern¬ 
ment which will be impel vious to criticism and indeed 
intolerant of it, he will yet meet with surprises when the 
French have wiped away their tears of joy at his arnval 
Dc Gaulle on the nature of authority in the State is as 
interesting as in his remarks on leadership He says.— 
“If one looks only at appearances, one might think, it 
is true, that the conditions in which the State functions 
to-day allow no one the authoiity or the time to carry through 
such an undertaking There are so many dissensions and so 
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many contingencies in public life that the best activities, 
even when they are set in motion, seldom lead to results. 
But this very paralysis creates the desire for a cure in our 
old world. Between the fervours of the social system and 
the sclerosis of power, opposition is too flagrant. Our 
generation, so anxious for results—horse-powei, records, 
. . . specialists . . . : our age, so eager for clarity—naked 
lights, healthy straight lines, women in bathing costume, 
Veritas offices; our century leaning towards displays of 
force*—competitions, cartels, picked men, propaganda, 
nationalism; our generation will no longer accept the slow¬ 
ness, confusion and weakness that easier times were willing to 
bear. For a thousand reasons, indeed, a change must come. 
There is no doubt that in a short while, resolute people 
will be able to open up the paths of conquest by bending 
existing institutions to new ideas. 

“If this national reforging has to begin with the army, 
that is perfectly in conformity with the natural order of 
things. This is not only because force is more necessary than 
ever for nations that want to survive, but also because the 
military body is the most complete expression of the spirit 
of a social system.'’ 

It was at this conference that I heard de Gaulle use the 
word dynamisme. Like the words mystique, le coetir a ses 
raisons and Vappel dit sang which normally correspond with 
intellectual vagueness, prejudice and biological impulse, 
dynamisme means anxiety for self-assertion. The dynamic 
period in diplomacy which de Gaulle foresaw was the period 
in which the Allies would recognise themselves as compelled 
to use the forces which de Gaulle had rallied, and therefore 
to concede to him, under the pressure of that need, demands 
which otherwise they might have been disposed to refuse, 

“To organise a popular uprising in the name of the Father- 
land when all patriots, whatever their creed or political 
belief, are united, is one thing. To govern liberated France, 
without experience or even precedents, other than the bad 
ones of the Third Republic, is another.” So ran the argu¬ 
ment of the State Department and the Foreign Office when 
they considered de Gaulle. But in the dynamic period from 
April 1 till the liberation of Paris, de Gaulle, by the strength 
of his character and the discipline of the Resistance Move- 
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nient in Fiance, forced even his American critics to use him 
as an ally On July 11, President Roosevelt declared that 
the United States had agreed to accept the Committee of 
National Liberation as the de jacto authority lor governing 
the liberated areas of France That was the height of de 
Gaulle's diplomatic achievement in his lelations ^with the 
Allies, until full recognition came in October 
Is he able to lead France to a new fu^^urc of work and 
reconstruction ^ Does he expect to renovate France with 
brass bands and tanks alone 1 asked myself these questions 
as I listened to him, assuring the correspondents that he \\as 
neither a man of Churchill nor of Stalin, but of France 
A gieat patiiot a brave soldier, a diplomat who knew the 
right time to use undiplomatic language, a man loyal, some¬ 
times mistakenly, to old friendships and associations, a 
leader whose honout coxild ncvei be in doubt, de Gaulle 
I felt, had every quality necessary to lead France except an 
economic and social policy, with a body of devoted men 
and women organised to execute it When de Gaulle walked 
through the streets of Pans, theie were millions all over 
France who honouied his name But a nation lives on 
bread as well as glory De Gaulle already has a place in 
histoiy as a libeiatoi Whether he will have the equally 
great distinction of restoring Fiance to social and economic 
health is a chapter which will be wiittcn tomorrow, but 
which already occupied the thoughts of every Frenchman 
when de Gaulle sang his Te Deum in Pans 


Chapter X 

THL RETURN TO FRANCE 

The mist which, earliei in the day, had turned us back from 
the coast of France, amid a drum-roll of flak from our own 
ships, suddenly thinned 1 looked down through the window 
of the Douglas Transport plane and saw, with the strange 
excitement of seeing a beloved person once again, the coast 
of France, with a litter of merchant vessels lying off-shore. 
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When the Germans enclosed France within the Atlantic 
Wall, it was as thougli France had died, as though a barrier 
beyond any human lifetime had cut her off from those who 
had enjoyed her warmth and intimacy. In Algiers, sitting 
in the bistros or the Mess des Evades with Frenchmen who 
had escaped from France during the great flight in 1940 or, 
since then, in ones and twos over the crests of the Pyrenees, 
1 had learned to think of France’s liberation as something 
which the passion of Frenchmen would one day achieve, 
but which no exile from France—and that included men of 
all nations who loved her—could be sure of seeing in his 
lifetime. 

And so, as the Ninth Air Force plane in which T was 
travelling as a War Correspondent moved inland, low over 
the beaches which a few weeks before had been racked with 
the agony of the British and Americans who had forced 
their way into Europe, 1 had, for a moment, the feeling that 
my flight was half unreal, half miracle. From the air, I 
could see no trace of war in the green fields and the hedgerows 
below, except that sometimes the yeflow ulcers of bomb- and 
shell-holes broke the even tone of the landscape. We landed 
at a forward ‘strip’, in sound of the guns, mingled with the 
crowing of cocks and the lowing of cattle of the farm which 
lYansport Command had requisitioned as an H.Q. The 
Douglas transports were landing and taking off to schedule 
as trains run to time at a busy junction. Out of the fuselages 
came jeeps, blood-plasma, parachutes, small arms, ammu¬ 
nition, Red Cross nurses, pilots and mail. Red Cross 
ambulances drove up, and loaded their wounded for delivery 
to base hospitals in England. 1 was familiar with the rumble 
of activity on an American airfield. I had seen American 
engineers take a stretch of desert, and convert it, in days, 
into an airfield with a wire-mesh runway. Here too, they 
had levelled acres of farm land in a few days, and made an 
airstrip carrying more traffic than any in the world. Bull¬ 
dozers were thumping away at an obstructive hillock, and 
dust-covered jeeps were running with freight in the narrow 
lanes between the runways. I saw all this as I had seen it 
elsewhere; but the great works of American engineering, 
the mass production of jeeps, bulldozers and airstrips which 
had made the beachhead possible dwindled in my mind 
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as I trod the red earth, breathed the hot dry air, looked 
at the congested livestock, pulled an apple from a tree 
overhung with camouflage netting, and said to myself “This 
is Normandy. This is France.” 

Inside the house, the farmer and his wife were having 
their midday meal with their hired man, behind a screen 
which partially shut them off from the American Staff officers 
who kept passing through the living room. The farmer, a 
brown-fficed Norman peasant with a thin black moustache, 
ate in a depressed silence, while his wife, red-cheeked and 
fat, answered most of my questions. I asked if things were 
better, now that the Allies had arrived. She looked through 
the window at her fields which had been turned into the dust 
of an airstrip, at the cattle crowded into the yard, and at 
the pile of furniture from her requisitioned rooms which had 
been stacked near the screen. “Yes,” she answered. But 
she didn’t smile. Nor, in that comer of Normandy, from 
the beaches to Caen where the British and Canadian advance 
had eaten its way, yard by yard, through the German defences, 
did I see many smiles. Along the whole line of the coast, 
from Grandcamp to Fort en Bessin, though the dead had 
long been cleared away, the corpses of the villages marked 
the price which the Norman communities had to pay for 
their liberation. At intervals, in this sector, I saw many 
miles of countryside where only the hedgerows, their black¬ 
ened roots torn up by bulldozers to mark a broadened road 
or allow an improved field of fire, were damaged. The 
cheering crowds in Rennes, where the war passed through 
on wheels, were freed with a brief fusillade. The French 
Forces of the Interior who settled their accounts with the 
Germans in Paris had lived in a city which, though it had 
suffered hunger, shame and repression, had never known 
the terror of continued mass bombardment from the air 
and from the ground. But the villages of Normandy were 
delivered in tears. 

In Bayeux, only recently liberated,! spoke to a group of 
refugees, anxiously looking at the list of civilian wounded 
which had been pinned to the door of the Centre d'Acceuil 
near the Cathedral. They were a mournful company, most 
of whom had been evacuated from Caen in American trucks. 
Now after being billeted on families in the town, they were 
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being fed in this barnlike rest-ccntre by the French authorities 
with the help of the Civil Affairs, G5 of Eisenhower's staff 
organisation. They told me their stories of hardship during 
the evacuation from heavily-shelled Caen, of families which 
had been broken up and of abandoned ruined homes. Most 
of them had suffered from the Allied bombardment, but they 
bore this particularly ironic trial as patiently as they bore 
their general misery. 1 spoke of liberation to a peasant 
woman, with tightly-drawn black hair and a high ruched 
black frock. She said simply,, ‘The dead won't know it.” 
A mechanic told me that his brother had been wounded by 
an American bomb. He wasn’t consoled when I told him 
that the Americans had accidentally killed one of their own 
Generals during a bombing raid. Normandy, after four 
years of immunity from war and of service to the Germans, 
had to balance a great concentration of personal suffering 
against its triumphal return to France. 

The long main street was chock full by day with British 
and Canadian soldiers, most of them only recently withdrawn 
from the Front or in transit to the forward areas. They 
were sweaty, grimy and armed, staring into shop windows 
where there was practically notliing to buy, because whatever 
had been for sale had long been bought up by the Germans. 
They looked curiously at the food shops where fat black 
sausages hung next to carcases of cattle which had met a 
violent death in the fields. In every shop hung an order 
from General Eisenhower, ‘7/ esi interdit —it is forbidden’. 
Determined not to repeat this mistake in North Africa 
where American troops with their great purchasing and 
consuming power had deprived the local population of 
necessities, while themselves eating three times the amount 
of the civilian ration, the General had forbidden the armies 
under his command to buy food or clothing in French shops. 
Since Normandy had been the supply centre of food—mi Ik, 
medt and grain—for Rouen and Paris, and communications 
were now disrupted, it had, for- a few weeks, had a glut of 
supplies. When I reached Bayeux, the surplus had already 
been absorbed by refugees, and, ov/ing to the slaughter of 
livestock and the destruction of crops, there had been no 
replenishments. At the Lion d*Or, a hotel in the centre of 
the town, I had a meal of tongue, potatoes, beans and cheese 
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for 45 francs—about 3s. 9d; it was. breadless. To feed the 
civil population, a system of rationing was immediately 
introduced in anticipation of the shortages which would be 
increasingly felt. 

I wanted to discover what the people of Bayeux thought 
of General de Gaulle whom, shortly before, they had 
welcomed in the streets. 1 asked an old man wearing a 
frayed white collar and a crumpled black tie what he thought 
of the General as a political leader. The old man who was 
a civil servant, said cautiously, ‘T1 n’etait pas tres connu 
avant la guerre, mais on verra.” (He wasn't very well 
known before the war, but we'll see.) I spoke to a middle- 
aged woman wearing the Croix de Lorraine and asked 
her what they thought of de Gaulle in Bayeux. “Mais, 
on est tres Gaulliste ici," she answered. Of all those whom 
1 spoke to, from the cure who had left his village for a few 
hours “as it was being shelled” to the girl in the chemist’s 
shop, those who had lived in Normandy during the Occu¬ 
pation spoke of de Gaulle and the Committee with friendship, 
but as men who were on probation before France. 

Since then, de Gaulle has entered Paris in a tumult of 
enthusiasm from the Parisians. General Koenig has taken 
over the administration of the city and the civil administration 
of liberated France has passed with the acquiescence of the 
French, the British and the Americans into the hands of the 
Provisional Government, while the voting lists are being f 
prepared and until the prisoners-of-war in Germany can be 
repatriated. The special correspondent of The Times has 
described the transition from Geiman to French rule: 

'‘"Paris, August 29, 1944... . Authority and government are 
firmly in the hands of General de Gaulle and General Koenig, 
the Military Governor, who has taken over command of the 
Forces of the Interior and the various groups of militant 
patriots, formed largely on party lines, from which no doubt* 
the new French Army will arise. The composition of the 
Provisional Government of Algiers, whose arrival in Paris 
will not be long delayed, is widely published, and General 
de Gaulle, its President, is in close consultation with the 
leaders of the National Council of Resistance, which bears 
the impress of his example and from the ranks of which 
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the government offices have been occupkd by men long 
since designated in the secre<fy of the underground. 

“Whatever the political future of France, there is no 
apparent sign of a rift in the unity achieved by an over¬ 
flowing surge to rid the country of its oppressors. The em¬ 
phasis in all public statements is on the Fourth Republic, 
founded on a democracy socially more just than its pre¬ 
decessors. . . . To-day the banks and many more shops in 
the centre of the city were open; skeleton bus services were 
started in some suburbs where people have been walking or 
cycling long distances to their work, and it is hoped that 
before long the Metro, the mainstay of Parisian transport 
during the occupation, will be working again. 

. . In spite of the sufferings of the mass of the people, 
the food situation in Paris is not so serious as had been 
feared. Stocks were dangerously low when General Leclerc’s 
armour opened the channels of relief from the south and 
west, but from the first day British and American convoys 
operating under the allied civil affairs branch have l^en 
rushing emergency provisions to the Halles. At least 1,000 
tons a day, some of it flown in by air transports, is now 
arriving for distribution under the rationing system already in 
force through normal wholesale and retail channels. 

“Civil Affairs have small detachments operating with 
French liaison officers in the 22 arrondissements of the Seine 
and the relief of the people of Paris, particularly by the 
provision of adequate transport for supplies already ear¬ 
marked, has been given precedence even over military opera¬ 
tions. A fleet of captured German trucks has been handed 
over to the French authorities for short journeys to outlying 
market-gardens, and rapid progress is being made with the 
restoration of the railway services from the west, where, in 
agricultural provinces like Normandy, large reserves of food 
are awaiting transport. 

“When that happens and supplies become adequate, the 
wide ramifications of the black market, which was fostered 
under the Germans, will be broken. The Frenchman is 
eminently a d^brouillard, but he has been unable to exist on 
his scanty and often non-existent rations without recourse to 
the black market in some form of other. Rich collaborators, 
drawn largely from industrial and commercial interests, have 
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gone short of hardly anything; but a pound of butter costs 
800 francs, an overcoat 20,000 francs, and a meal in one of 
the few restaurants now open costs £5. It is evident that 
one of the most urgent problems to be tackled in Paris is 
the breaking of the black market and a reduction in the flood 
of printed money foisted upon the country by the Germans 
from their extortionate charges of occupation. 

“The enemy has done more than pillage France; his 
agents in many guises, by their readiness to pay unlimited 
prices out of the torrent of notes printed by the Bank of 
France, have come near to wrecking the entire economic 
structure of the country. Enmeshed in this vicious circle 
was a whole host of petty French traffickers, including even 
schoolboys, who, while they may not have actively collabor¬ 
ated with the enemy, could not resist that appeal to their 
avarice; and it is not surprising to learn to-day that M. de 
Boisanger, Governor of the Bank of France, and many other 
financial administrators have been suspended from office.'* 

De Gaulle, after the hard struggle from 1940 to 1944, had 
led the French people to the threshold of the Fourth Re¬ 
public. From now on, the confluence of the Allies’ purposes 
and de Gaulle’s was no longer inevitable. When his move¬ 
ment was needed for victory over the enemy, he could afford 
to be drastic in his diplomacy. When he emphasised that 
France would liberate herself by her own efforts, he knew 
that self-interest, on the part of the Allies, required that they 
should contribute in the highest degree of their capacity to 
that end. 

But the United States Slate Department has always feared 
what they considered the wild- and irresponsible men of 
de Gaulle’s committee. And the inclusion of two Com¬ 
munists in the Algiers Committee was an additional source 
of fear, for it seemed that this was the first incision in the 
Communist process of boring from within. What should 
my answer be ? de Gaulle had to ask himself in September, 
1944. Should he, in order to appease hostility in Britain 
and America, exclude the Communists from his Committee ? 
But this would have had a doubly deplorable result. It 
would have destroyed the political half-truce w'hicb the 
Conintunists had observed for the sake of winning the war, 
and would have deprived de Gaulle of the support of the 
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most militant, the best disciplined and the most efficient 
political party which now had behind it a record of patriotism 
as well as an experience of resistance. More than that, a 
policy of suppression against the Communists might have 
withdrawn from de Gaulle the diplomatic sympathy of 
Russia, whose friendship de Gaulle had already used success¬ 
fully in counterbalancing Anglo-American antipathy. 

The ambition of all Frenchmen, de Gaulle among them, is 
that France should become not a dependent of the four 
Great Powers but their peer. In relation to America, the 
Fighting French had a galling sense of being considerably 
indebted. The French army had been clothed and equipped 
by the U.S.A. French civilians had been fed by Lend-Lease 
shipments, French cities had been freed by American soldiers. 
France will certainly be indebted morally and financially 
to America at the end of the war, to an even gi’cater extent 
than to Britain. American business men will want payment 
or concessions in exchange for the benefits which they have 
given the French, and the Stale Department will want to 
make sure that it has some security for the investment and 
credit which its citizens have given to France. The State 
Department which for so Jong clung to the hope that the 
two hundred families, the industrialists and bankers who 
governed France would have a change of heart and turn 
from Hitler to Roosevelt, want to see a Conservative regime 
in France. They want to be sure that the Provisional 
Government will ‘play ball'. 

The British Foreign OfLce is less interested in the economic 
structure of France than in its position in the system of 
European security. The traditional policy of Britain in the 
last hundred years has been to have friendly occupants of 
the North Sea and the Atlantic Coast as far as Germany 
to the North and Portugal to the South. A strong France, 
holding Germany in check, is a necessity for British security. 
Nor, if the Continental system is not to be dominated by 
Russia, should France, in the Foreign Office’s view, be of such 
limited strength as to be incapable of resisting Russian 
pressure. 

If de Gaulle requires the whole-hearted sympathy of the 
United States State Department and the British Foreign 
Office, his course must be to try to create in France a stable 
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centre party which will be non-communist and anglophile. 
If he wants to win the whole-hearted sympathy of the Soviet 
Union, he must continue to make concessions to the Com¬ 
munists in France who will gain in power according to their 
own energy and the prestige of their diplomatic protectors; 
and in the interest of security, de Gaulle must turn militarily 
towards alliance with the Soviet Union. 

But suppose the war is followed by a Grand Alliance of 
the victorious powers, with Russia, America and Britain 
controlling the main resources of the world, what then should 
de Gaulle’s diplomatic programme be ? Both he and the 
French people are determined that France shall be mistress 
of her own destiny, with or without Allied collaboration. 
“We will not tolerate any occupation of France, not even 
an Allied occupation,” they used to say in Algiers. No 
system of world security will be complete unless it has the 
acquiescence of France, which in its material resources alone, 
apart from its tradition, is still a great power. De Gaulle ^ 
knows that the alternative to being the man of Roosevelt, 
of Churchill or of Stalin is to be the man of France. But 
until France has regained her place as a equal among the 
Great Powers, de Gaulle will coquette and flounce to each of 
the Powers in turn. As great as the task of France’s re- 
assertion of herself among the nations is her renovation of 
herself. The Third Republic in its final stages was corrupt 
and inefficient and cowardly. It died not because Hitler 
or Petain destroyed it but because it was diseased. Its 
multiplicity of political parties, private ambitions, the venality 
of its press, and the decay of the sense of public duty, made 
its doom cerhiin. De Gaulle’s mission has been to declare the 
Fourth Republic as well as to liberate those who survived 
the Third Republic. 

His reconstruction of the Government in September, 1944, 
was the first stage in that declaration. Why did de Gaulle 
replace Fernand Grenier, resistance leader and Communist 
deputy for Saint-Denis, by Charles Tillon, Resistance leader 
and Communist deputy for Aubervilliers ? Or was it the 
Communist Party which determined the change ? 

When the reconstruction of the Committee took place, 
the Communists were as eager to enter it as de Gaulle was to 
have their support. For de Gaulle it meant a strengthening 
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of his claim that the Committee was the image exacte de la 
France. For the Cemmunists it meant that they took a direct 
part in the Government which would have the prestige of 
sharing in France’s liberation. Those common objects, 
liberation and the restoration of sovereignty, bound together 
men as remote from each other as Emmanuel d'Astier, 
Commissioner for the Interior, Paul Giaccobi, Minister for 
Food, Radical, but before he joined the Committee a fierce 
anti-Communist, Pleven, Commissioner for the Colonies, 
a Christian Democrat, and Grenier. The stage of liberation 
was over; the stage of reconstruction had begun; and the 
balance of power in the Gov^ernment had changed. 

Grenier’s removal did not mean that he was inefficient 
in his job; on the contrary, he was one of the most energetic 
Commissioners in Algiers; nor did it mean that the Com¬ 
munists were losing influence. It meant that the Party 
mandate, withdrawn from Grenier, ha^fl been handed instead 
to another I^arty member, Tillon, chief of the Francs-Tireurs 
Partisans. As head of the Government, de Gaulle had the 
theoretical prerogative of choosing his Cabinet. As leaders 
of what is probably the best organised political party in 
France, the Central Committee of the Communist Party had 
made their own choice and had stated it with the emphasis 
which a million supporters in Paris and among the Maquisards 
allowed them. They now claimed that their representation 
in the Government was insufficient. 

Lopped off from the Government were the men whom the 
Communists did not like and whom de Gaulle had found it 
unprofitable to use, despite their personal talents. Henri 
Queuille, almost a professional Minister—he had been in 
twenty-three governments—-gave way, as a venerable figure¬ 
head, to a more venerable figure-head, Jules Jeanneney, the 
80-year-old President of the Senate. 

Andre Philip, whose Christian Socialism had made him 
more popular in London and New York than in Algiers, lost 
the job of ‘co-ordinating’ the Committee and the AwSsembly. 
Perhaps de Gaulle might have found another post in which 
he could have used Philip’s exceptional capabilities as an 
orator and a jurist, had it not been for the personal hostility 
directed at him from the Left, which did not like his brand 
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of Socialism, and the Right, which did not like his brand of 
Christianity. 

Le Trocquer’s dismissal had been foreshadowed when he 
had been transferred, with de Gaulle’s apologies, from;the 
Commissariat for War to be Commissioner for the Liberated 
Regions. 

I’he exit of Bonnet was welcomed by all those who deplored 
the inefficiency of the Commissariat of Tnformation.in Algiers. 
Not only had it been inept in its propaganda; it had helped 
also to frame the elaborate press decrees which, other than 
those providing for the closing down of Vichy journals, 
seemed likely to be ignored in France. The Onhnnance 
concerning a single Press Agency, an authoritarian, Goebbels- 
like abortion, had been inconspicuously strangled shortly 
after its birth by Tietgen, the new Minister of Information. 
Though the voice had been the voice of Bonnet, these 
Ordonnances had had the touch of de Gaulle; it was a good 
sign that the mouthpiece had been rejected. 

D’Astier, Resistance delegate, ex-Minister of the Interior ? 
His removal suggested that, within the Resistance movement, 
now that liberation was a fact, political differences were 
again reasserting themselves—wisely, since, although a State 
could be freed by all Parties sinking their political differences, 
it was only by assertion of their policy that men could build 
a better society. With him went Massigli, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, professional diplomat, till 1940 French 
Ambassador in Ankara, who now became Ambassador to 
Britain. 

In Massigli’s shoes, Bidault, President of the National 
Resistance Committee, was the most significant newcomer in 
the Government. In Algiers, Massigli had always been 
considered to have had, together with Pleven, the most con¬ 
servative Commissariat in the Committee. The Communists 
had pressed persistently for an overhaul of France’s diplo¬ 
matic representation abroad. The Foreign Office in the 
Fromentin was said to have been staffed with technically-able 
Vichyites and indolents of the Third Republic, who had 
drifted to Algiers from the Quai d’Orsay. In the ‘dynamic’ 
period of French diplomacy in May and June, it had been 
de Gaulle rather than Massigli who had expressed the 
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Committee’s foreign policy. With Georges Bidault, history 
professor, as Foreign Minister, the Resistance Movement 
demonstrated its claim to speak in foreign as well as in 
domestic affairs. 

What of the men of Algiers who remained ? De Gaulle 
had kept his Gaullists and his hommes de confiance as the 
core of his Cabinet. Rene Capitant, former head of the 
Gaullist Resistance body ‘Combat’, remained at the Ministry 
of Education. Pleven stayed at the Ministry of Colonies. 
An important promotion was that of Mendes-France, the 
young Radical Socialist, (o be Minister of National Economy. 
De Menthon, Minister of Justice and formerly President of 
the Catholic Youth Association, and Jacquinot, Minister 
for the Navy, two of de Gaulle’s devoted supporters, remained 
at his side. 

Looking at the new Government with its official classic 
fication of Leaders of Resistance, Members of the Old 
Parliament and Resistants de la Premiere IJeure, one might 
have thought that its members had grown in stature and that 
the stature of de Gaulle had become more life-size. The new 
men, Parodi, Minister of Labour; Laurent, Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs; Tillon, Ministfer for Air; and Bidault, 
Foreign Minister, had obtained their eminence not in the 
narrow provincial atmosphere of Algiers but in the broad 
air of France. They towered above the marsh of mediocrity 
which in North Africa, faute de mieux, had represented the 
French people. 

Already in Algiers de Gaulle won the adherence of the 
French masses because, without mentioning the word 
‘Revolution’, he nevertheless represented a revolutionary 
idea. The programme which united Communists, Radicals, 
Socialists, Christian Democrats, Resistance Delegates and 
the C.G.T. in the Assembly; and in the reconstituted Com¬ 
mittee of April 1 the Government of the Rassemblement 
National^ was revolutionary. ‘Against collaborators and the 
Trusts ! ’ meant that liberation would be accompanied by the 
transfer of power from the dominant classes—which is the 
essence of any Revolution. Before 1940 no French Govern¬ 
ment could function, except by the grace of the real holders 
of authority, the industrial and landowning families, who, 
with Trusts, Press and an effective liaison with the Army 
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as their instruments, ran the country. Petain’s‘authoritarian 
revolution’ was no revolution at all. Though the political 
form of government changed, power stayed in the same hands 
as under the Third Republic—except that now, in the Etat 
Fran<?ais, they were collaborating with the German occupants 
for the mutual purpose of ruling France. 

As long as the Giraud-de Gaulle conflict was unresolved, 
the claimants to supersede Vichy’s authority were twofold— 
the Conservative Giraudists and the Revolutionary Gaullists. 
Giraud wanted to liberate France and strengthen tradition. 
De Gaulle wanted not only to liberate but also to ‘renovate.’ 
He called for new men and new methods of Government. 
He wanted the Fourth Republic, but a republic with “a 
government that will govern”. He wanted both a political 
and an economic revolution.* Every party in the Resistance 
Movement wanted an economic revolution aixl the transfer 
of power, but the Gaullists were the most dynamic in urging 
a change in the constitutional form of government; without 
defining it, they wanted a political revolution with a strong 
central authority, supported, according to Combat's proposal, 
by a Parti Unique. How far had this position changed in 
September, 1944 ? 

The stage of liberation was over; the two hundred families 
had fled, had been imprisoned or were in hiding. The major 
physical authority which protected them—the authority of 
the Nazis—now rested with the Allies who had avowed that 
they did not intend to dictate a Government to the French. 
The revolutionary stage had begun in which those contending 
for State power (de Gaulle and his Gaullists, the National 
Council of Resistance and the F.F.I.) were manoeuvring in 
order to seize it. The F.F.I., who were showing some re¬ 
luctance to surrender their physical power, began to realise that 
it is not enough for a Revolutio*hary Force to have weapons. 
To achieve a Revolution, force must be directed to specific 
purposes. During the First World War, the sailors of Kiel 
mutinied; but when they put forward their demands, they 
could only insist that they should not have to say ‘Sir’ so 
often to their officers. As a body, the F.F.I. lacking a 
political piogramme did not know where or how to apply 
its strength. It consisted, in fact, partly of those who gave 
their allegiance to de Gaulle through the regional groups 
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of the Resistance Movement, represented on the National 
Council of Resistance, and partly of the Communist Francs- 
Tireurs Partisans whose first devotion was to their party. 

For de Gaulle, the problem was not to prevent the F.F.I. 
from becoming a political organisation, competing with his 
own authority, but to prevent it from becoming the political 
militia of the Resistance Movement, with whom he already 
shared authority. De Gaulle’s moral authority counter¬ 
balanced the alternative leadership which the political parties, 
already influential in the Resistance Movement, were oiTering 
France. He knew that the glamour of liberation would not 
last indefinitely, and therefore advanced the programme of 
economic change which corresponded with the aspirations 
of the people, the Resistance and the F.F.I., whom he wanted 
not only to neutralise physically but to win politically. 

On September 18, the Movement of National Liberation 
put forward a short-term policy at the Salle Pleyel—nationali¬ 
sation, punishment of collaborators, establishment of works 
committees and ‘renovation’ of the Army. It was the 
common, economic revolutionary programme of both 
Gaullists and the political parties. De Gaulle, concessive 
to the Communists, placatory to the Resistance, faithful to 
the Gaullists tout purs, after rallying France behind himself, 
as the symbol of liberation, wanted to be the symbol of the 
revolution too. The Socialists had not forgiven him for 
allowing Combat to sponsor the idea of a single authoritarian 
party. Seeing an inclination, on his part, to pack the 
Assembly with Gaullists, both Communists and Socialists 
wanted the political parties to have an increased repre¬ 
sentation of Deputies. 

Writing in the Populaire, M. Robert Verdier, joint secretary 
of the Socialist Party, said, “The parti unique is a fraud of 
dictators. ^ It is impossible to conceive a live democracy 
without several parties.” In the Christian Democrat Aube 
M. Marc Sangnier wrote, “We want the Republic, we demand 
democracy. . . . We must not aim at a superficial uniformity 
of thought.” And at a meeting in the Salic Wagram, Andre 
Philip, Socialist ex-Minister of State, said: “The republic 
is the Fourth in name, but irf reality it is the eternal Republic.” 

There was in short a strong opposition to any attempt by 
ie Gaulle and the hommes nouveaux to make a political 
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revolution without popular assent. It was only in the 
economic plane that the Revolution rolled forward un¬ 
impeded by party controversy. At the meeting of the 
Liberation Movement on September 15, Lacoste, Minister 
for Industrial Production, said, “The nation must be mistress 
of the country’s industrial activity. We want to liberate 
the State from its subjection to financial power, in order 
to carry out the policy of a free people.” 

A resolution was carried, advocating the immediate 
nationalisation of the great enterprises of national interest, 
electrical resources, heavy industry, insurance and the big 
banks. This was not a snap vote of the extreme Left. On 
the contrary, the Communists were not represented at this 
meeting. Lacoste, a leading member of the Civil Servants’ 
Trade Union, d’Astier, and Henri Frenay, Minister for 
Prisoners, who were three of the principal speakers, had 
always been considered moderates, lending to the Right, and 
were representatives of the Gaullist Resistants. If, then, 
there were any in Britain and America who looked to de 
Gaulle as a counter-balance to France’s revolutionary 
tendencies, they were mistaken. De Gaulle must swim with 
the stream of the new French Revolution, or drown. Iron, 
coal, steel, chemicals, gas and electric supply, armaments 
and communications wercthe first instalment of theindustries 
to be nationalised in accordance with the plan prepared by 
Paul Giaccobi, the Radical Socialist, when he was Com¬ 
missioner for Production in Algiers. 

What did American and British Conservative Big Business 
think of these goings-on in France ? If the contemplated 
changes in France’s economic life were merely the plans of 
the Communists, they might have been arrested fairly easily, 
as in Holland, where the State of Siege announced by the 
Business Men’s Government of Dr. Gerbrandy had ensured 
that Communist influence could be restricted. But as Mr. 
Morgan Heiskell, representative of one of the most important 
U.S. Cable companies, complained, “What can you do when 
you liave a man like Mayer, a former director of International 
Wagons Lits and Air France, start talking of nationalising 
communications ? ” 

Already the British had sent an industrial commission to 
France to advise the French on rehabilitation of industry. 
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and its co-operation in the Allied industrial effort; and to 
hold a watching brief for the Federation of British Industries 
on the new forms of industrial organisation' in France, and 
on their various disturbing consequences. If industries were 
to be nationalised in which there were already heavy British 
and American investments, what compensation would the 
investors receive ? Would that mean the complete exclusion 
of Anglo-American telegraph companies from France? 
Reuters and United Press fought M. Bonnet on the question 
of the single News Agency which he decreed in Algiers. 
They won. M. Bonnet’s successor at the Commissariat of 
Information, M. Tielgen, had to repeal the decree. Nationali¬ 
sation and the prohibition of foreign ownership, as in the 
case of the Press, would still further limit opportunities for 
trade and investment in France. British and American 
business men would not resign these benefits without a fight, 
and since France was going to be partly dependent on Anglo- 
French trade for some time to come, it was doubtful whether 
the Government would be successful in immediately making 
effective those measures of nationalisation and trade control 
which Anglo-American business wanted to resist. 

There was already a minor Anglo-U.S. squabble as to who 
was to get first foot in the French market. The British 
complained that G5 were sending numbers of men to France 
in the guise of officers who, in reality, were merely business 
men—agronomists who were seed-salesmen, relief workers 
who sold branded products, public relations officers who were 
simply prospecting for post-war trade. Obviously that was 
not the official policy of G5; and even if it were an unofficial 
policy, the infiltration of a few business patrols would not 
matter much. Thoughtful American and British business 
men were less disturbed that a few of their number should 
steal a march on each other, than that the French Govern¬ 
ment should steal a march on them all. 

Big Business, like the U.S. State Department, had not 
given up all hope of a stable Conservative policy for France. 

What was the attitude of the French people to the Church 
and to the collaborationist clergy ? The small clergy were 
either non-collaborationist, or only collaborationist in the 
same sense as any functionary who did his job. They 
celebrated Mass, heard confessions and gave the Sacrament 
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to Germans and Vichyists and patriots according to their 
beliefs. The actively patriotic clergy hid resistants, lent 
their complicity to meetings in church and helped their 
congregations to suffer the occupation. 

The higher clergy behaved variously. In Lyons and 
Bordeaux the Archbishops published noble protests against 
the deportation of Jews. But in Paris, Cardinal Suhard 
olTiciated at the funeral of Henriot, the assassinated Vichy 
Minister of Information, and denounced Anglo-American 
bombing. At that time the National Council of Resistance 
was considering an address to the Pope, asking him to unhat 
the Cardinal, but without any hope that this would be 
effective except as a demonstration, since the Vatican could 
not be expected to take disciplinary measures against prelates 
whose pronouncements were in accord with Papal opinion. 
The Resistance in Paris was not particularly pleased that 
Monsignor Spellman should have lunched with Cardinal 
Suhard. They feared that it was an indication of the am¬ 
bivalent policy of the U.S. State Department, which, while 
dealing with the Provisional Government, seemed to be 
trying to keep contacts with the Church for remoter political 
objects. 

The Resistance had neither the power to remove nor the 
wish to prolong a feud with the collaborationist clergy. 
But it certainly watched for any attempt on the part of the 
Church to protect pro-German collaborationists. They felt 
it would be a double offence against France if Cardinals 
who failed to defend patriots, shielded traitors under the 
pretext of charity. 

Catholic France was not fully represented in the Govern¬ 
ment, since ‘les devots’ are chiefly the peasants. Afraid of 
Communism and Atheism, they were among the chief 
supporters of Franco during the Spanish Civil War. As 
their influence had lately declined, it was to be expected 
that the government would engage in a more dynamic policy 
towards Spain, once the formal diplomatic situation became 
clearer. For purposes of convenience, both in Tangier and 
in Spain proper, the Provisional Government had repre¬ 
sentatives who were its acknowledged agents irx financial 
matters and m helping, for example, the refugees who passed 
through the Miranda Internment Camp on their way to 
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North Africa. In ratio to Germany’s setbacks, Franco’s 
relations with the National Committee tended to become 
more friendly, in Algiers, the papers ABC and Ya had 
correspondents who sent fairly sympathetic despatches. And 
when the Spanish republicans in the F.F.l. held a Conference 
in Toulouse in November, Franco even claimed, as a lien 
on French sympathy, that he had not stabbed her in the 
back in 1940, and that anyhow, Spain,'under his rule was 
an organic democracy. 

Bidault, the French F^oreign Minister in September, 1944, 
was energetically anti-Franco at the time of the Civil War 
in his contributions to VAube, and it was unlikely that 
either he or Franco had forgotten. As was expected, he 
dismissed Petri, Vichy Ambassador to Mcidrid; and a 
Gaullist charge'd'affaires was already functioning, waiting on 
the issue of recognition or otherwise. But now the diplomatic 
balance had changed, and it seemed henceforward to be a 
question not of whether Franco recognised dc Gaulle but o 
whether dc Gaulle recognised Franco. The attitude of 
Russia was likely to be decisive in influencing France’f 
attitude. For nearly tWQ years, de Gaulle had maintaineds 
good relations with the U.S.S.R. In foreign policy, de Gaulle 
had not committed himself to any of the three governments. 
But the internal pressure of the Left, added to the advantages 
of occasionally co-ordinating his programme in European 
affairs with that of Russia, inclined de Gaulle to deal more 
firmly with Franco than any of his predecessors. 

This 'gravitation towards Russia had a simple basis. 
Stalin had never shown any inclination to diminish French 
sovereignty. On the contrary, he had been most urgent in 
wishing its re-establishment, and in recognising the Pro¬ 
visional Government as the authority qualified to preserve it. 
On the question of whether the French Colonies—Martinique, 
French Guiana, Dakar, St. Pierre and Miquelon—should be 
internationalised, the man who answers for France is de 
Gaulle; and he says “No”, as he said two years ago that 
French sovereignty shall not be diminished. “The territories 
of the Empire,” he said at Brazzaville, “wherever and 
whatever they are, belong to no one if not to France.” 
Neither Bidault as Foreign Minister, nor Rene Pleven the 
Minister for Colonies, could afford to acquiesce in a one* 
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sided surrender of sovereignty to restore which a million 
Frenchmen had fought and suffered. “If there is to be 
internationalisation of colonies/’ said the French, “let it 
apply to the Imperial possessions of every country, not only 
our own. We are not in tutelage either to Britain or America.'’ 
It was quite certain that until France had been restored as a 
Great Power, she would resent as an insult any attempt by 
Mr. Roosevelt to remove from her, however paternally, the 
gun which he seems to think the Colonies represent, pointing 
at the U.S.A. 

And so France faced its future in September, 1944, with 
trials, anxieties, unresolved problems and great hopes. In 
the early days of liberation, I heard a woman in a village 
on the road to Paris say to her four-year-old child: “Qu’est 
ce que tu penses du General de Gaulle, cherie?” And the 
baby piped, “Vive la France.” 

The Fourth Republic exists. 


Chapter XI 

FROM THE THIRD TO THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 

The Third Republic was bom in defeat. On September 4, 
1870, the Empire crumbled in the dust of Sedan. The 
Provisional Government—the Government of National 
Defence—which assumed authority, consisted of the Deputies 
of Paris, who, under the Armistice terms with the Germans, 
were to arrange for the election of a National Assembly to 
conclude peace. The Assembly, elected on February 8,1871, 
held its last sitting on December 31, 1875. For the most 
part, its members were conservatives and monarchists whose 
most urgent wish was a monarchical restoration, whether it 
was to instal the Prince Imperial, son of Napoleon III^ the 
Comte de Chambofd, grandson of Charles X representing 
the senior and legitimate line of the Bourbons, or the Comte 
de Paris, grandson of Louis-Philippe of the House of Orleans. 

. After five years of Royalist politics, the Assembly accepted 
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by a majority vote the Amendment Wallon — a proposal which 
in stating the form of nomination for the President of the 
Republic, introduced, almost accidentally, the French 
Republic. The Second Article of the Constitution begins, 
“The President of the Republic is elected ...” 

The Royalists who fostered the Republic intended that, 
at a convenient time, a simple transfer of the President’s 
Constitutional powers to the Monarch should establish a 
Constitutional monarch. Elected for seven years by the 
two Chambers, the Deputies and the Senate meeting in 
Congress at Versailles, the President of the Republic has, in 
most other respects, the dignities and many of the attributes 
of a King. In the words of Sieyes, “The French Chef d’Ftat 
is the incarnation of a civilised, elegant and magnificent 
nation.” He lives in the Palais de FElysee, and his official 
country residences are at Fontainebleau and Rambouillet. 
Like a King, he is “irresponsible” ; that is to say, in dis¬ 
charging his duties, he cannot be censured, officially repri¬ 
manded or recalled, except for high treason ; and he is also 
“inviolable”—outside the jurisdiction of the courts, except 
for personal crimes which can, even then, only be judged 
by the Senate. Under the Constitution, he can restrain 
both Chambers from sitting for more than five months a year; 
he can suspend their proceedings for a month and send the 
deputies back to their constituencies to brood. With the 
acquiescence of the Senate, he can dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies if he considers that it is acting contrarily to the 
nation’s wishes. Even when a law has been voted by both 
Chambers, he can refuse to promulgate it, and can send it 
back for reconsideration. He has the right of pardon, he 
can initiate legislation, and it is to him that Ambassadors 
are accredited, and he who sends them to foreign powers. 
Above all, he can make treaties, and all engagements entered 
into by the State must bear his signature. 

These are the theoretical attributes of the President, 
guaranteed to him by the Constitution of 1875. But in 
practice, France’s democratic vigour has resisted any attempt 
at the arbitrary UsSe of these powers. When Marshal 
MacMahon dissolved the Chamber in 1877 because he 
thought it “too Republican,” the country repudiated him, 
and he was forced to resign. His successor Gr^vy said. 
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“Sincerely submitting myself to the great law of the Par¬ 
liamentary Regime, I will never resist the national will 
expressed in its Constitutional organs.” In 1893, after the 
assassination of President Carnot, Parliament elected a 
“Strong man,” Casimir-Perier, “to protect the middle-classes 
from anarchy.” After a few months, he resigned: 

“The Presidency of the Republic,” he said, “lacks the 
means of action and control. I am unwilling to carry the 
weight of moral responsibilities which lie on me and the 
impotence to which 1 am condemned.” 

After 1920, the ex-President Poincare became one of the 
most severe critics of the Treaty of Versailles which he 
himself had signed, thus illustrating the decay in the Presi¬ 
dent’s power in fact, while the nominal attributes of power 
remain unimpaired. 

Who then were the rulers of France during the Third 
Republic? The theory of the 1875 Constitution is that the 
Parliamentary regime is based on a balance of power—in 
the one scale. Parliament, in the other, the Chef d’fitat, 
the supreme executive. The beam joining them is the 
Ministerial Cabinet, appointed by the Chef d’Ftat but 
responsible to Parliament. In practice, the theory has 
worked well. The President of the Republic appoints the 
Cabinet under the law of February 25, 1875, which says 
that the President “nomme a tous les emplois civils et 
militaires,” but it is a political leader, the Head of the 
Government or President du Conseil, who nominates the 
Ministers and countersigns the President’s appointments. 
Cabinet meetings have a dual form: those held at the 
Elysee before the President are called Conseils des Ministres: 
when the President c^oes not take part, the meetings arc called 
Conseils de Cabinet. In either case, the President can only 
offer advice; he neither presides over the Conseil des 
Ministres^ nor does he veto any of the decisions of the 
Conseils des Cabinets. He is the Head of the State, not 
the Head of the Government. 

The Head of the Government, the Prime Minister, is the 
President du Conseil —sometimes, though not always, the 
leader of the Parliamentary majority. He and his Ministers 
are answerable to the Deputies, usually through the inter* 
pellation^ a Parliamentary procedure which has overthrown 
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many a ministry. The interpellation is the question put to 
the Government either on a particular case or on its general 
policy. It opens a general debate. The resolution of the 
Chamber when the interpellation is closed, is called the ordre 
du jour, and a Government, defeated in an ordre du jour, 
must resign. That is the democratic convention of the 
Third Republic—control by the people through their deputies 
of the Ministers who have been appointed by the Chef d'Etat. 

The energetic working of the ordre du jour has provoked, 
during the last forty years, what a Royalist once described 
as'the “wild saraband of Cabinets, leaping for a few seconds 
across the political scene, and then hurling themselves out 
through the wings."’ The short life of French Cabinets 
(though not necessarily of French Ministers since, before the 
war, some used to carry their folios from the defunct Cabinet 
to the new-born Cabinet as a matter of course), does not 
necessarily mean that the democratic check to their authority 
is bad for government. It rather suggests that there has not 
been in France during the last thirty years sufficient political 
unity among like-minded people, either of the Right or of 
the Left, to produce and support Governments which are 
representative, as well as merely alternative. French Cabinets 
must learn to govern, not merely to resign. 

In 1944, the Provisional Government has restated in Paris 
that the Republic exists. The Constitution of 1875 remains 
valid, though its instruments—the Chambers-and the Presi¬ 
dential Office—are unoccupied. Two forces are pulling the 
men who want to establish the Fourth Republic; the tendency 
among Socialists and Radicals to revive the institutions of 
the Third Republic in their proper Constitutional form: and 
the will of the 'non-political' Gaullists to create new forms 
of Government for the Fourth Republic which may repair 
the mistakes and compensate for the weaknesses of the 
Third Republic. The Provisional Government has neither 
a Chamber of Deputies to initiate legislation nor a Senate to 
weigh it: under the Constitution, it has no power to elect 
a successor to President Lebrun. The Consultative Assembly, 
enlarged to 246 members of whom 174 represent the 
Resistance Movement, 60 the pre-1940 deputies and 12 
North Africa, is a deliberative body, nominated functionally 
rather than elected with a mandate. General de Gaulle 
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himself fills a dual position which the 1875 Constitution 
does not recognise* He is not only Chef d'Etat but also 
Chef du Gouvernement. He not only is head of the State 
but he also presides over Cabinet meetings—an innovation 
in the duties of the Head of the State. On the other hand, 
he has revived some of the powers which a series of Presidents 
have allowed to fall into desuetude. Only the President, 
under the Constitution, can represent the nation in its 
relations with foreign Stales. The President has the sole 
juridical right to make treaties ; under Article 8 of the Law 
of July 10, 1875, he is specifically authorised to enter into 
alliances without consulting Parliament. 

General de Gaulle, negotiating with foreign states on 
France’s behalf, is exercising the attributes of the President, 
the Chef d’foat. Has he the juridical right to do so ? 
Obviously not, since he has not been elected President by 
the Congress of Chambers. The legalists may therefore 
urge that since de Gaulle according to the Republican 
Constitution of 1875 has not the power to contract treaties 
for France, it is illegal as well as improper to recognise 
him and his Government as an organ capable of making 
treaties which at some future date some other President 
and some other Government, constitutionally elected, might 
repudiate. 

What can the answer of de Gaulle be to that ? He may 
well answer that Constitutions are made for nations, not 
nations for Constitutions; that when Constitutions do not 
correspond with the needs of the times, it is the Constitutions 
which must adapt themselves: that if he had waited for a 
Constitutional authorisation to lead Frenchmen in 1940, 
France would have remained leaderless: 'that French history, 
under the Third Republic, is a record of the flexible use of 
the Constitution’s apparently rigid forms: and that, finally, 
France is a democracy, irrespective of any temporary im¬ 
position—as between 1940 and 1944—of a, despotism, or of 
the temporary absence*—as in 1944—of an elected Govern¬ 
ment. For the time being, France has the Constitution of 
the Third Republic:' but it is not being applied. The Con¬ 
stitution of the Fourth Republic cannot be approved until 
the three million prisoners in Germany return to vote^ 

During this vacuum of legal authority, the immediate 
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problem of France is its representation among the States 
of the world. If the Provisional Government is recognised 
as a de facto authority in administering France, it obviously 
has a de facto qualification to represent the people whom 
it administers, in their de^ facto relations with other states. 
When a new Constituent Assembly meets, the Constitution 
of 1875 may undergo considerable changes. Perhaps the 
new France will not want to revive the Senate in its old, 
rather obstructive form. The Second Chamber may be 
a functional Chamber in which industrial, technical, social 
and artistic organisations may be represented. The functions 
of Chef d"fyat and of Chef du Gouvernement may be fused. 
In their determination to have a ‘Government that will 
govern’ de Gaulle and his advisers may revive some of 
the disregarded powers of the President in order to exercise 
them. If the instruments of Government were not all used 
under the Third Republic, it was because of the disinclination 
of those who held them. 

The Constitutional Revolution of the Fourth Republic 
may, indeed, be conservative, by returning to old sources 
of authority. The Socialists and Communists might then 
claim that they were fighting to preserve the Republican 
tradition, and point to the practice of the 1875 Constitution; 
the more authoritarian'Gaullists might refer to the letter of 
the Constitutional laws and invoke for the President all the 
power which he has in law. 

The National Council of Resistance existed in 1944 as 
a shadow Parliament, even to the extent of having, like 
the Chamber of Deputies, special Commissions to study 
particular subjects such as nationalisation. Will it perhaps 
be transferred into a Corporate Chamber—the non-political 
House which some Gaullists once wanted the Chamber of 
Deputies to transform itself into, but which the Parlia¬ 
mentarians violently fought against ? Or will France 
subside, after the first turbulence of its release into democracy, 
into the settled grooves of its old system ? 

France’s regeneration will come, not from flag-waving, 
nor from slogans, nor from newspaper poleihics, nor even 
from the stirring speeches of de Gaulle: it can only come 
from the consensus of the people, expressed in a democratic 
form. The Third Republic was delivered by Royalists, but 
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reared and trained out of some hereditary bad habits by 
devoted Republicans. The Fourth Republic is still a suckling 
with a host of heterogeneous foster-mothers who want to 
nurse it,. Will it inherit the grace and strength of the Third 
Republic in its glory ? Will it inh^jit the weaknesses of the 
Third Republic in its corrupt old age ? Will it try to improve 
by ‘discipline’ on the democratic ways of its predecessor? 
Or will it show that the democratic tradition, abused for 
so many years, is really the cause of the inner greatness of 
France ? 

The Fourth Republic, like the Third, was born from a 
lost battle. But the terrible years of defeat were years of 
cleansing. The Frenchmen, who in 1940 were ready that 
France should die if only they might live, were pushed 
aside. “Les hommes passent, la France reste”. They were 
the words of de Gaulle, of Giraud, and of the Communists 
whom the Nazis shot at Chateaubriant. France remains; 
and in it, something that is civilised, critical, tolerant, proud, 
lucid, eager, sensitive, generous, brave and passionate. 
Those are the qualities which France has hoarded in its 
four years of winter, and which she will bring as a dowry 
to the Fourth Republic. The children of the men who 
fought to liberate France should live in a happier and better^ 
Republic than their fathers did; the'Fourth Republic will 
profit from the experience of the Third. 
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Selected by Laurence Bisson F2 

A selection of representative French poetry, from the 
tv^elfih century to the nineteenth, by way of Villon, 
Ronsard, DuBellay, Corneille, La Fontaine, Voltaire, 
Chenier, Lamartine. De Vigny, De Musset, Gautier 
and Baudelaire—to choose but a few names from 
many. There is a glossary of obsolete words to 
assist the reader of the older verses. 

‘"He has gone back as far as the Middle Ages, when 
French poetry was so much closer to our own, and 
stopped only at Baudelaire. . . . Within his limits, 
Mr. Bisson has managed to skim the best of the cream 
at his disposal.’*—New Statesman. 

yl Short History of French iJterature 

Laurence Bisson AIM 

“In a short Pelican Mr. Bisson carries us from the 
Strasbourg Oath down to the Prix Goncourt of 1936 
. . . the reader will be given a clear idea of wherein 
French literature differs from English and how much 
its merits lie in those things in which it differs most." 
—Times Literary Supplement. 

“Plots the outlines and erects the signposts of an 
inviting terrain where the reader can wander at his 
pleasure and with a little less bewilderment than 
before .”—New English Weekly. 

A.n Anthology of Canadian Poetry 

Compiled by Ralph Gustafson A97 

Specimens of the work of over fifty Canadian poets, 
chosen, says the Editor, not for historical significance 
or “Canadianism”, but in terms of vitality^ 

“I hope it will be read by all who love poetry and by 
any who still think of Canada as a far-away land on 
the outskirts of the civilised world. . . . Here is 
poetry alike redolent of the soil and excellent in 
craftsmanship. ’’—British Weekly. 






PLANNING FOR PEACE 


OUR SETTLEMENT WITH GERMANY si42 

H. N. Brailsford 

The thoughts of a world-famous journalist on the political 
and economic reorganisation of Europe. 

“A mastei ly treatment of one of the most difficult problems 
of our time ... a vigorous stimulant of thought — News 
Chronicle, 


A PLAN OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FOR INDIA 

SI48 

A short summary of the “Bombay Plan”, drawn up by a 
number of India’s leading industrialists, and aiming at trebling 
India’s total national income within fifteen years. 

This plan, now published as a Penguin Special, must not be 
regarded as representing official policy. It has merely been 
put forward by a group of individuals as a basis of discussion. 
But the broad aims of the scheme have been accepted m 
principle by the Government of India, and the Viceroy has 
placed one of its authors. Sir A R Dalai, at the head of the 
newly created Planning and Development Department.— 
From a leader in the Yorkshire Post. 


AN ATLAS OF POST-WAR PROBLEMS 

J. E. Horrabin 

An Atlas of Post-War Problems Indicates territorial changes In 
Europe since the beginning of the century ; the lessons to be 
learnt from reconstruction efforts after the last war ; changes 
during the present war ; post-war problems of communica¬ 
tions, reconstruction, poverty, and power ; colonial prob¬ 
lems ; and the territorial situation in China and the Far 
East.— World*$ Press News 

Horrabin’s genius for making a map tell a story and adorn a 
tale makes his Atlas of Post-War Problems a storehouse from 
which many of us could profitably start our thinking about 
the world of the future,— John O’London^s Weekly. 
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TYA DEMOCRACY ON THE MARCH 

An Explanation ofthe work of the Tennessee Valley Authority 

by DAVID E. LILIENTHAL (Chairman of the Authority) 

THE TENNESSEE VALLEY SCHEME is the greatest piece of con* 
structive planning which any of the traditional Democracies has 
undertaken It has excited the imagination and earned the admira¬ 
tion not of America only, but of the world. 

Mr. Lilienthal, Chairman of the body which has carried it through, 
here tells the full story of the happiness and prosperity which it has 
brought to a formerly desolate area. 

Here are some opinions : 

Sir Harold Hartley : “/ am most grateful for the chance of reading it. 
It gives detailed information about the working of the scheme, its 
organisation and finance, and I hope it will be read in this country. . , . 
It's an extremely useful example of what might be done in other places 
the biggest experiment which has been made in a democratic 
country in recent years." 

Vice-President Henry A. Wallace : “Of all the books which I have 
read during the past twelve months, Li/ientha/'s on the T.V.A. is to me 
the most exciting. It describes the new democracy in terms as real 
as a Juicy steak. ... It describes by actual illustration how the people 
of the Tennessee Valley have made the Job of developing and using 
their resources — land, forests, minerals and water—their own Job. It 
is the only substantial story of real democracy in the administration 
of a resource development programme." 

Charles A. Beard: "A book on living lines, historical and prophetic, 
on a great American experiment in the use of science and natural 
resources in the civilisation of a vast region. David Lilienthal has 
wqn himself a place among the first citizens of the Republic." 

“It shows what can be done by men of goodwill, utilising the 
resources of science and of the locality, to rehabilitate conditions. 
We recommend the book to everyone who realises that science can, 
in proper control, be a boon to humanity Instead of a menace.— 
Power. 
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The Latest Penguins 


444 FOURTH LEADERS FROM “THE TIMES” 

466 THE TANKER “DERBENT” Yuri Krimov 

467 THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS. 

1941-1943 P. Muratoff and W. E. D. 

Alien 

All APPOINTMENT IN SAMARRA John O’Hara 

473 SITTING ON THE FENCE Nat Gubbins 

474 COOLIE Mulk Raj Anand 

475 THE MIRACLE BOY Louis Golding 

476 PROFILES—Second Series From the New Yorker 

All SOME TALES OF MYSTERY AND 

IMAGINATION Edgar Allan Poe 

478 THE SECOND PENGUIN PROBLEMS BOOK 

479 THE SOUTHERN GATES OF 

ARABIA Freya Stark 

480 SEDUCERS IN ECUADOR V. Sackville West 

481 A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN Virginia Woolf 

482 THE PROFESSOR Rex Warner 

483 FOUNTAINS IN THE SAND Norman Douglas 

484 CANADIAN ACCENT Edited by Ralph Gustafson 

489 PUBLIC FACES Harold Nicolson 


COMING OF AGE IN SAMOA Margaret Mead A127 
ENGLISH DIARIES OF THE XIX CENTURY 

Edited by James Aitken A 13 I 

THE SECOND COMMON READER 

Virginia Woolf AI32 

THE A B C OF PSYCHOLOGY C. K. Ogden A133 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY R. G. Collingwood A136 

THE AMERICAN CHARACTER Margaret Mead A138 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF PERSONALITY 

V, H. Mottram A139 

GREEK SCIENCE Benjamin Farrington a 142 

LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 

J. Dover Wilson A143 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHYSICISTS 

Susan Stebbing Ai45 


The Latest Pelicans 




KING PENGUINS 

Editor : N. Pevsner. Technical Editor : R, B. Fishenden 
Each volume contains a number of illustrations in colour 

K 6 BRITISH SHELLS F. Martin Duncan 

plates from E. Forbes and S. Hanley 

K 7 FASHIONS AND FASHION PLATES 
1800*1900 James Laver 

K 8 ELIZABETHAN MINIATURES 

Carl Winter 

K 9 THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON 

T. Rowlandson and A. C. Pugin : introduction 
by John Summerson 

Kio THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 

Sir Eric Macfagan 

KM THE FISHES OF BRITAIN’S RIVERS 
AND LAKES j. R- Norman 

plates from Edward Donovan 
KI2 THE POET’S CORNER Max Beerbohm 
introduction by John Rothenstein 

KI3 EDIBLE FUNGI John Ramsbottom 

illustrated by Rose Ellenby 
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